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News of the Week 


g anyone with a preternatural talent for exposition 
described in a Bill the organization of our 
eal government he would produce a document longer and 
ore difficult to understand than the Bill of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain which is being jeered at for its complexity. 
There could be no comprehensive Bill for reforming local 
including the Poor Law, that would be 
thing is true of a dozen of the more 
institutions. If the opponents of 
more damning argument than that 
Bill is for them to 
very weak case indeed. They 
re wanting and also in loyalty. All 
artics are agreed upon the necessity of derating—or, if 
the phrase be preferred, but the Government 
lave exeeeded the other parties in courage by attempting 
at one stroke, not only the relicf of industry, 
reform of local government. 


existing 


government, 
mple. The same 

British 
have no 
Mr. Chamberlain’s 
inderstand, they 
determination 


inportant 
lerating 
too intricate 


have a 


rerating 


» achie ve 
hy 
but the long-overdue 





As a matter of f. ct, the two things are essentially 


ici 
inseparable. Any satisfuctory rearrangement of rating 
must involve the Poor Law, and it instantly becomes 
clear that the Poor Law cannot be reformed without 


an enlargement of the rating areas. Those admissions 


are the incluctable foundation of Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill. 
Some of the popular 1 wspapers Which are supposed to be 
supporters of the Unionist Party have turned vehemently 
against the Governimict if. Wh the r the \ have ( ] ‘ulated 
the effeets of the poison thes ire spreading in the 
constituencies we do not know. If thev have one Is 
left to wonder what their motive con be Nothing could 
be more futile and irrelevant than the argument that the 
rates in certain towns or districts may be raised. That 


d justifiable, in the 
objects, No 


mready to avcrTree to 


might happen. and would be consider 


attainment of anv one of manv great civie 


intelligent ratepaver has ever been 
he thought that he would get his 
\ differentiation in 
blot 
fullest sense, be its 


an increase in rates if 


monev's worth. or more, in return. 


the present rates so far from being a upon the 


Government's scheme may, in the 


vindication. In any case the Government have promised 


that there shall be no loss to a 
taken as a 


nv county or county borough 


whole. 
* * * * 
attained is 


VW hole ol 


The object to be nothing less than an 
intensive British 
tillage of the industrial land in order to produce a bountiful 
But 


spapers Is raising 


stimulus of the industry—a 


crop where weeds and barrenness are seen now. 


perhaps the revolt of some of the new 
Influence 
large circulation, as has been proved over and over again. 
One Council, 
which was holding out recommendations of 
acce pt Mr. 


quite needless alarm. is not to be obtained by 


very good sign is that the London County 
against the 
decided to 
Chamberlain’s scheme for London. 
x * x x 

The Morning Post of 
results of an examination of 
said about Mr. Chamberlain's Bill. 


its special committee, has 


Wedne sday publishe d the curious 
what the Daily Mail has 
When Mr. Churchill 


outlined the scheme in his Budget statement the Daily 
Mail said : 

‘The new plan of local rating relief . . . constitutes the first 
recognition by a Chancellor of the Exchequer . of the fact that 
industry is the most important element im this country! Upon 
industry everything else depends: and if it were allowed slowly 
to perish, nothing but ruin and starvation would await the people 
of Great Britain. ° 
What was true on April 26th cannot have become less 
true on November 19th, yet on the latter date the Daily 
Mail, which tendentiously describes Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Bill as the “* Higher Rates Bill,” said : 

The Higher Rates Bill is peculiarly cruel because it conceals 


and the truth is that it penalizes the smallest hens h ok lers. 
burdens on hundreds of thousands of women 
ping 


the truth. 
It will increase the 
who earn their livelihood by letting rooms or ipartments and kee 
lodging-houses in our big and small towns 

* * * * 
adds the Daily Mail, * is 


industries which do not 


The money thus found,” 
to be given to the millionaire 
need it and have not asked for it.” The 
to industries which are waterlogged 
unmanageable in the frough of the sea, and if it is also to 


money is to go 


and = almost 
go (as, of course, it is) to prosperous productive industries, 
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it will surely be admitted that, if prosperous industries 
ean enlarge themselves, there will be a wider field for 
labour. There could hardly be a more silly argument 
than that a rich employer who might employ more of the 
unemployed by becoming richer is to be held to the 
spot where he stands merely because he is rich, 

* * * * 

Those who wilfully forget that the original object of the 
Bill was to reduce unemployment have arrived at strange 
conclusions. The Morning Post asks where Lord 
Rothermere really stands in politics and wonders whether 
there is any clue in an article which appeared in another 
of his papers, the Sunday Dispatch, This article said : 

“ Startling changes may be expected from next year’s General 
Elections. .. . The Labour Party ... has greatly increased its 
hold on public confidence. Speech after speech by Labour leaders 
shows that the Party is now under the firm control of its moderate 
elements. . . . In certain respects distinct benefit might accrue 
to the country from the arrival in power of a Labour Government, 
particularly if it secured the adhesion of Mr. Lloyd George, and 
otHer eminent Liberal statesmen, so as to become in effect a Labour- 
Liberal Government.” 

a * * * 

In Rumania Dr. Maniu, the leader of the National 
Peasant Party, has formed a Government amidst almost 
universal good will. It is a remarkable fact that the 
Peasant Party, which seemed at one time to be in danger 
of choosing unconstitutional ways and even of calling to 
its aid the highly undesirable Prince Carol, has reached 
the end of its appointed journey by a legitimate route. 
The whole country was tired of the so-called Liberalism 
of M. Bratianu, who did indeed achieve something faintly 
resembling M. Poinearé’s financial reconstruction, but 
who did it by means that reduced the nation to a painful 
state of scarcity and suffering. The Rumanian peasants 
to-day are small-holders, and they are the majority of the 
nation. What they want is not a financial rectitude 
which makes it impossible for them to live, but a reason- 
able amount of credit to develop their holdings. Dr. 
Maniu has at least a better prospect than M. Bratianu 
had of getting a tolerably easy foreign loan. He talks 
of removing the galling censorship and even of freeing 
the elections from military control. One might say that 
his horoscope is good were it not that the harvest has been 
very poor. In spite of all that Dr. Maniu may do for 
them, the small-holders will have to struggle hard to avoid 
sinking deeper into the power of the Rumanian gombeen 
men, 

* EY * * 

In the General Election in Australia Mr. Bruce's 
Nationalist Party has lost several seats, as was expected, 
but has not lost too many. The Nationalist Party and 
the Labour Party now have roughly thirty seats each. 
The Country Party, hewever, which helps to form the 
Coalition Government, has thirteen seats. Mr. Bruce 
has lost his majority over all other Parties, but his alliance 
with the Country Party gives him a working majority of 
thirteen. It is evident that the recent Labour troubles 
did not drive the country into such a state of apprehension 
as caused the landslide for Mr. Bruce in 1925. A very 
interesting, and really the most important, event at the 
elections was the Referendum which authorized Mr. Bruce 
to reform the financial relations between the Federal 
Government and the States. This means another stage 
in the steadily growing power of the Central Executive 
over the States. It is not to be regretted ; the credit of 
Australia is not altogether secure when handled piecemeal 
by the States. Perhaps the destiny of the Commonwealth 
is to become a political structure net much unlike the 
Union of South Africa. 

¥ * a * 

In the New Zealand General Election the Government 

of Mr. Coates, the leader of the Reform Party, has been 


—— 


badly beaten. The Labour Party won a few seats and 
is now about twenty strong, but the chief access ,) 
strength is to the United Party, led by Sir Joseph Way 
Neither Mr. Coates nor Sir Joseph Ward however (ce; 

of whom has less than thirty followers) is strong enoy 

to form a Government. The surprise, of course. Pas 
the success of the United Party, which is the new nay 
for the heterogeneous party that gathered round +), 
nucleus of the old Liberal Party. The principal argumey 
against Mr. Coates was that his Dairy Produce Boan| 
had been a failure. The farmers at present have ; 
cause to be discontented, but they have not forgive 
Mr. Coates for some early disappointments. We do po 
yet know how the political deadlock will be oyercony, 

* * * * 


The Riga correspondent of the Times says that the 
Government of Kharkoff has voted £2,400,000 for famin 
relief in the Ukraine. It is estimated that more tha) 
700,000 peasant homes are affected and that the relief 
will be required for about ten months. The loca! authori. 
ties have received special instructions to prevent relief 
from reaching any kulak clements. The kulaks are 
the well-to-do peasants who have refused to sell their 
crops at the bidding or price of the Government. There 
need have been no famine if the Bolshevists had not 
laid down conditions under which the kula/, jibbed, 
and if there had not been (as happens in a large percentage 
of “ famines *’) a failure in the machinery of distribution, 

* * * * 

Recently there were food riots at Kharkoff. Want 
and anxiety, however, are by no means contined to 
the Ukraine. There is much nervousness in Moscow 
and Leningrad, and the Times correspondent says that 
the Soviet organizations daily admonish citizens to keep 
quict on the understanding that they will be duly fed, 
This news of approaching famine is, to our thinking 
much the most serious that has come from Russia for 
many months. Reports that political opposition to 
the present Soviet rulers is increasing are generally 


mare’s nests. There seems to be no alternative to the 
existing regime. But no one, however strongly fortitied 
by the pure faith of Bolshevism, can resist economic 
facts. And if famine becomes widespread in Russia 
something remarkable will happen. The Soviet will 
change its ways, perhaps with surprising suddenness. 
Lenin would have already thought out his method. 
* * * * 


On Thursday, November 15th, Sir Laming Wort |:ington- 
Evans in the House of Commons announced the new 
rules for Safeguarding. The words “abnormal! and 
exceptional used in the present rules to describe the 
conditions of foreign competition that are held to justify 
a claim for Safeguarding are to be omitted. This 
omission will, of course, open the door to industries 
which are now prevented from approaching the Committee. 
On the other hand a provision is to be inserted that in 
the case of industries which produce the raw material 
of other industries, an application for Safeguarding may 
be resisted by those other industries. This new cmpliasis 


on a provision which to some extent already cxisted 
will let loose innumerable lions in the path of those who 
want to safeguard the iron and steel industry. Almost 


more than any other industry it produces raw materials 
for other trades. Another change is that the Board 
of Trade will no longer be able to decide whether « trade 
may approach the Committee at all. As against this 
concession, however, there is a variety of questions to 
be put to every appealing industry, and in these questions 
many snags are concealed. 
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In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Lytton 
raised the question of the Washington Eight Hours 
Convention, and we are bound to say that he and the 
other Opposition speakers had the best of the argument 
against the Government. The Government’s reason 
for not ratifying the Convention is that it does not 
conveniently fit in with various British practices and 
that careful revision is needed before it can safely be 
applied to this country. To take only one example, 
the Convention as it stands is hardly reconcilable with 
the terms agreed upon between the railway companies 
and their employees. There is, of course, no hanging 
back in regard to the working hours; the eight hours 
day is almost universally accepted here Unfortunately, 
the Government have refused so far to say exactly what 
they desire in the way of revision. They will not 
ratify and they will not say what changes are necessary 
to induce them to ratify. Great Britain 
has much to gain by general ratification, because some 
of our “ unfair ”’ 
with us unfairly if they were bound by the Convention. 
At present the unfairness is tempered by Safeguarding, 
but a much better cure, and one of much wider appli- 
cation, would be to equalize the hours and conditions 


Obviously, 


competitors would ecase to compete 


of labour all over the civilized world. 


* * * * 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday there was a 
lively domestic quarrel in the Labour Party. Mr. A. M. 
Samucl moved a resolution to allow the introduction of 
a Bill granting members of the Diplomatic Service the 
same pensions as other members of the Civil Service. 
In 1919 the Diplomatic Service was amalgamated with 
the Foreign Office, and under the present rule a diplomat 
who happens to have served all his time in the Foreign 


Office—perhaps owing to his merits rather than to his 
faults—gets no pension, since only service abroad counts. 


Mr. MacDonald entirely agreed with the Government that 
this gross injustice should be remedied. Mr. Kirkwood, 
however, led a strong revolt against the proposal, on 
the ground that pensions were unnecessary, that no 
man was worth more than £400 a year, and that all diplo- 
mats ought to out of their salaries. 
Mr. Charleton, who is a Labour Member of the Board of 
Selection for the Diplomatic and Consular Services, tried 
to help Mr. MacDonald out of his trouble by pointing out 
the simple truth that to-day suitability is the one qualifica- 
tion for acceptance in the Diplomatic Service. The 
revolt, however, persisted until it was voted down. 
Mr. MacDonald had a foretaste of what he must expect in 
the next Labour Government. 
* * # * 


save enough 


The case of the two displaced Civil Servants in the Free 
State who demanded more compensation than they 
received has been reconsidered by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. It was reconsidered on the ground 
that Lord Cave who drew up the original judgment of 
the Judicial Committee afterwards believed himself to 
have been under some misapprehension as to the facts. 
His judgment, however, has been confirmed. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Blythe, the Finance Minister of the Free 
State, is defying the Judicial Committee. He says that he 
will not pay a penny more than he has offered. This is a 
serious matter. It means throwing over the whole 
judicial system by which the Free State is pledged by 
Treaty to abide. When the case was discussed in the 
House of Commons early in the year Mr. Amery, very 
mistakenly as we think, supported Mr. Blythe in his 
purpose of acting upon the general interpretation of 
What the Treaty-makers meant to say, and not upon 
the obvious interpretation of what they actually 











But the 


protest once more 


would be 


that 
is for that reason that 
against any such thing being done and not at all because 


did say. 
law. It 


an outrage upon 


we 
we are out of sympathy with the Free State in its desire 
not to pay more to displaced Englishmen than these 


Englishmen would have received here. The judgment of 
the Judicial Committee is not an “ opinion,” as Mr. 
Blythe calls it, but a legal ruling. Of course, the law can 
be amended. That is the obvious way out; but while 
it stands the law is the law. 

* * + * 


The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
says that Lord Byng, the new Chief Commissioner of 
Police, without waiting for the Report of the Police 
Inquiry Commission, has decided upon a new system for 
taking statements at Scotland Yard. 


Department is to be organized and will include four 


An Interrogation 
solicitors versed in the taking of statements. Anyone from 
whom a statement is wanted will be handed over to this 
department, but will have the help of an official from 
the Public Prosecutor's Department. This will 
warn the person of the consequences of anything he may 


official 


say. Whena person’s statement has been written down he 
will be 


V ishes, 


will have the opportunity of altering it, or he 
allowed to withhold his signature altogether if he 
« * * * 

At Bow Street Police Court on Friday, November 16th, 
Sir Chartres Biron made an order for the copies of the 
novel, The Well of Loneliness, to be 
On a previous day he had refused to hear 


destroyed as an 
obscene book. 
the evidence of a number of writers of repute who were 
willing to give evidence in favour of the book. The order 
shows what powers are in the hands of magistrates and 
may usefully make the Home Secretary reflect that the 
sort of censorship he talked about would be superfluous. 
Attention may be directed henceforth upon the law as it 
stands rather than upon the shadowy project. As Mr. 
Cyril Asquith points out in a lIctter to the Times of 
Wednesday, the law makes it an indictable misdemeanour 
to publish matter,” in regard to which the 
definition of Cockburn holds good that obscene matter is 
anything that tends “ to deprave and corrupt those whose 
minds are open to such immoral! influences.” Shakes- 
peare’s Sonnets ‘Venus and Adonis,” Plato’s 
Symposium, the fragments of Sappho, and so on, all clash 
with the existing law. Of course, judges have steered 
round the law and protected the publishers of standard 
or classical works and of scientific treatises, but the literal 
sense of the law is unquestioned. 
* * ** ‘ 

In a letter about the Rye life-boat published in the 
Times of Wednesday, Mr. Shane Leslie recalled the 
epigram of Nicarchus which may be translated, “ It was 
a life-boat only in name, for those who embarked in it 
were washed ashore or to the under-world.” That, if 
appropriate, is grim, so let us set beside it another well- 
known epigram from the Greek Anthology of which the 
late Lord Cromer made this paraphrase :— 


** obscene 


‘ 


and 


** A sailor buried on this shore 
Bids you set sail. 
For many a gallant bark, when I was lust, 
Weathered the gale.” 
That is generously inspiring, and can one say more of it 
than that it is worthy of the life-boat men ? 
* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101} ; on Wednesday weck 101 j; : a year ago 100%. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 893 ; on Wednesday 
week 89}; a year ago 85f. Conversion Loan (8} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 78}; on Wednesday week 77}; a year 
ago 75}, 
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The Disasters at Sea 


A BNORMALLY heavy weather in the North Atlantic, 
- all round the British Isles, and in the North Sea 
has raised the tale of shipwreck, death and mourning 
above the average for a single week even in the worst 
periods of the winter gales. Englishmen have been 
specially moved by the foundering of the liner * Vestris’ 
on the American coast and by the catastrophe to the 
Rye life-boat ; and for many reasons they are deeply 
concerned in the result of the inquiries now being 
held. 

The case of the ‘ Vestris ’ is still in a sense sub judice, 
and it would be useless and wrong to discuss it in detail 
until the evidence, is complete. Certain comments, 
however, may be safely offered. Several of the passengers 
who were rescued have made grave accusations of negli- 
gence against the captain. The parallel inquiries— 
one in New York and one under the Board of Trade— 
will, no doubt, lay bare the truth. The evidence of 
rescued persons who have no knowledge of seamanship, 
and whose nerves have been frayed by terrible suffering 
and anxiety, is not generally of much value on technical 
points. It is said that Captain Carey unjustifiably 
delayed sending out his S.0.S. That has certainly 
not been proved so far. Then, it is said that some of the 
boats had holes in them and did not contain the prescribed 
outfits of food and implements. People must have very 
short memories who do not remember that such things 
have frequently been said before, and have had to be 
withdrawn in face of the finally convincing evidence that 
the boats were holed while being lowered, and that the 
equipment had either been tipped out through the 
‘apsizing of boats or had been thrown overboard to lighten 
the boats. 

The problem of lowering boats from the upper decks 
of great ships has not yet been solved, and no solution 
seems to be in sight. An illustration of the difliculties 
presents itself if one thinks what it would be like to lower 
boats from the windows of a fourth or fifth floor on both 
sides of a house when the house itself was rocking each 
way to an angle of forty-live degrees. When a ship has 
taken a heavy list it is obviously easier to lower boats 
from the davits on the side to which the ship is listing. 
On the other side it may be impossible t» lower them at all. 
Some day it may become practicable to transfer boats 
from the * impossible ” side to the other, but no one has 
yet thought of a method which would not require a 
prohibitive encumbrance and weight of mechanism. 

One suggestion is perhaps worth making. Some of the 
rescued say that they would have been sighted much 
sooner by the searching ships if they had had flares in 
their boats. Surely it would be possible to have an 
irremovable flare fixed in cach something that 
could not fall out or be thrown out. It could be worked 
on some such principle as that familiar in fire extin- 
the pulling of a trigger would release and 


boat 


guishers ; 
ignite the flare. 

Reports of the inquiry which is being held in New York 
suggest that the State Attorney is inclined to behave more 
as a prosecutor, almost anxious to find the owners guilty 
of barratry, than as one presiding over a cool investigation. 
It is doubtful whether his Court, aided by journalists who 
are apparently allowed to ask questions, has legal sanction, 
but we must not forget that the credit of the United 
States as well as that of British shipping is involved, 
as the * Vestris > was inspected and passed for sea in New 
York Harbour. She was amenable to American law as 
she sailed regularly from American ports. 

The facts about the loss of the Rye life-boat are much 


plainer. The entire crew lost their lives when runnino 
for port after one of those gallant errands—not only 
gallant, but dignified by the wonderfully skilled seryjeo 
of picked men—which when they happen to be una) ailing 
and there is no mishap, are scarcely noticed in the news. 
papers. The boat was within a mile of the shore whey 
she capsized. Certain questions have been asked and 
were repeated at the inquest, and will, of course, he con. 
sidered by the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
The lif¢-boat was not of the self-righting type. Quick 
and easy criticism is contained in the question : Why not? 
The Institution, however, has always, wisely as we think, 
allowed crews to choose their own type of boat. After all, 
it is essential that the crews should believe in their boat— 
should have confidence in it. Seamen are the most 
conservative people in the world; they can hardly be 
induced to depart from the tradition and the methods 
in which they have been trained. 
that there are several types of life-boat in use to satisfy 
various tastes. After the awful disaster at South Shields 
eighty years ago many self-righting boats were introduced, 
But this type is heavy and clumsy. Many crews who 
depend entirely upon oars and sails say that they can do 
little with it. Their business is to reach the ship in 
distress and get home again ; and they prefer a lighter and 
speedier craft, holding that in all the circumstances the 
risks are by no means increased. 

Much depends upon the character of the coast where the 
boat is stationed. Where there is deep water a rhytlimical 
movement of the seas may be more or less relied upon, 
and the danger of capsizing is not nearly so great as in 
shoal waters particularly where there are strong 
The estuary of the Mersey is certainly not deep, but a 
non-self-righting type of boat has been used there with 
much suecess. The truth is that since the introduction 
of the self-righting type there has been a gradua! but 
appreciable tendency to go back to something like the 
model which was used before the South Shields dis:ster. 


The consequence is 


tides, 


This model has not the rather exaggerated lines which 
most of us associate with life-boats. 
Landsmen who have not experienced the sturdy sea- 


going qualities of some open boats which are not }uilt 
on life-boat lines can hardly believe how genuine they 


are. In the old days of the Deal luggers which uscd to 
take pilots out to ships passing the Downs there were few 
accidents, yet the luggers were quite open. The men of 
Deal have had it handed down to them from their grand- 
fathers that these boats hardly ever shipped a sea. Much 
the same lesson may be learned from the dories used on 
the Newfoundland Banks. Dories have often bec) md 
floating unharmed, and dry inside, when there was no 
trace of the schooner to which they had belonged. The 
most modern life-boats are motor-boats, and these are not 
self-righting. It may be that the weight of evidence 
will be in favour of self-righting boats, but many crews 


will hold to a contrary opinion or prejudice, and we have 
said enough to show that the feeling of men about th« 
which they use in ventures of life and death cannot be 
ignored. 


The inquest proved that when the Rye life-boat was 
coming back to harbour she was running towards « !ce 
shore. We gather that the wind had veered. It had 
been blowing from the south-east, and a wind from that 
direction would have left a good deal of shelter near Rye, 
which lies west of the shingly promontory of Dungeness. 


When the wind veered to the south or south-west 2 
became exposed to the full foree of an on-shore wind. 
In such circumstances a deep-sea seaman would hayec 4 
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wholesome dread of entering the confused and breaking 
water near the land. The Rye fishermen, however, are 
accustomed to return to their homes after each fishing 
expedition; they are. past-masters at handling their 
gnacks in a breaking, following sea, and no doubt when 
the life-boat was returning last week they all felt that 
they could do again what they had done successfully 
thousands of times. If after giving up the search for the 
distressed ship they had stood to the east they would have 
found sheltered water on the other side of Dungeness. 
That, however, would have meant a long wait until the 
weather moderated, or at best a long tramp home across 
the promontory. 

One other question will have to be investigated. It is 
said that the life-belts on the dead bodies were so sodden 
drowned man, 


and heavy that they would have any 


It docs not follow, however, that the belts would not have 
been quite serviceable under ordinary conditions. The 
belts are filled with a material which conceals tiny particles 
of air, and so long as they are exposed only to water they 
do not become water-logged. When they were taken off 
the bodies they had, of course, been rolled and pounded 
on the hard sand. Similarly a light wooden box might 
float the whole way across the Atlantic, but would break 
the surf on a hard beach. A 
possible explanation remains, however, that the belts 
were too old; the material may have perished. The 
Institution has always been alert to prevent unnecessary 


up in a few minutes in 


risks, but when all care has been taken there is only too 
much room for the deadly perils which it is the glorious 
tradition of the crews to face as though they were but 


the incidents of a day's work. 


Herr Stresemann’s Speech 


German newspapcrs have heen 
and 
The Nationalist Press swallowed bodily 
reorientation of 


a many weeks the 
discovering enormities committed by France 
Great Britain. 
the more 
British policy which left out Locarno—left out 
and relied, after all, 


grotesque stories about a 
indeed, 
the whole history of the League 
upon a new Entente with France embodying all sorts of 
The Nationalists believed all this 


To other Germans, 


secret arrangements. 
because they wanted to believe it. 
though it did not carry conviction, it was none the less a 
uselu! weapon which could be used with ereat political 
effect. 

Could they not work up opinion against the two Govern- 
ments on the ground that they were forming a cave inside 
forbids 


the Constitution of the League which caves ? 


Could they not thus make it impossible for France and 
home any Reparation scheme 


as it is diflicult to imagine 


gritain to press 


? Besides, 


Great 
against Germany 
any working Reparation 
co-operation, or at least the consent, of America, a coup 


scheme which has not the 
might be brought off by enlisting the sympathy of the 
not altogether well-informed American people with 
Germany as the victim of an alle ged Anglo-French plot. 
Such possibilities, and many others like them, must have 
passed through the minds of even temperate German 
For six months Herr Stresemann has been 


politicians. 
It was impossible not to be anxious about 


ill and away. 
the line he would take when he returned and gathered 
It seemed that he might 


up again the reins of his work. 
he might excuse 


not be able to resist public opinion ; 
himself, as a sick man, from leading a forlorn hope against 
movements which had passed out of control in his absence. 

Our first feeling, then, on reading the speech which 
Herr Stresemann delivered in the Reichstag on Monday 
was deep relief. He said a few caustie things, but it 
would be entirely wrong to represent him, in the manner 
of some British newspapers, as having attacked Great 
Britain and France. On the contrary, his most striking 
statement was that having considered the explanations 
of the Anglo-French compromise given by both countries 
he recognized that there was no longer any room for 
misgiving. ‘I am particularly glad to learn,” he said, 
“from the words of Mr. Baldwin that he sees in an open 
co-operation of all the chief Powers on equal terms the 
right basis of European policy.” 

Without liking everything that Herr Stresemann said— 
for no one really likes being scolded—we must say that 
he deserves great credit for his courage. Few statesmen 
in the Continent of Europe have aimed at peaceful settle- 
more consistently than Herr Stresemann. His 
He is the Lord Grey of Fallo- 


ment 
|e . . . 
chicf quality is steadiness. 


don of Germany. He has kept an equilibrium again and 
again between the Nationalists and the Socialists. In 
this respect a Teuton democrat has many of the qualities 


Herr Stresemann would 


of his Anglo-Saxon counterpart. 
not, we imagine, dissent from anything written by 
Halifax or Burke to the effect that any Government to 
succeed must be the natural expression of national charac- 
ter and circumstances. Suitability or practicability in 
a working world must, in fact, be preferred to the straining 
When we think of Herr Stresemann’s 


disentangling himself one 


ideal. 
success in gradually 
influence after another which tried to attach him to a 
national rather than a European policy, we are reminded 


after an 
from 


of Dryden's famous words :— 


*Endued by nature and by learning taught 


To move assemblies, who but only tried 
The worse a while, then chose the better side ; 
Nor choose alone, but turned the balance too, 


So much the weight of one brave man can do,” 


Herr Stresemann cannot be blamed for having insisted 
that the evacuation of the Rhineland and the settlement 
of Reparations should be treated as separate problems. 
This is also the British view. Only the French believe 
that something is to be gained by making them interde- 
pendent. The chief disadvantage of this interdependence 
is that it might indefinitely delay evacuation. The 
British Government have declared repeatedly that they 
think the time has come for evacuation and that no good 
can come of postponement. We would go further than 
that and say that if the Kellogg Pact is to be made a 
reality the withdrawal of the Allied troops is one of the 
first and most obvious proofs we can give of our recog- 
nition that the world has entered upon a new way of life. 
Lord Salisbury’s statement in the House of Lords a fort- 
night ago was one of the most welcome things yet said 
by the Government on this subject. ‘ We have always 
been in favour of evacuation and very anxious to persuade 
the French Government to go forward in that direction. 
We reserve, of course, to ourselves the right to push 
forward that policy even independently of reparations 
if it should seem the proper course to pursue.” 

In regard to the French reserves, Herr Stresemann is 
in the happy position—or unhappy, from another point 
of view—of not needing to cling to the old German 
Constitutional argument in favour of conscription. We 
know, however, how strongly this argument is entrenched, 
not only in France, but in several other conscript countries. 
We must try to persuade those countries that conscription 
stands in the way of disarmament ; but even if we cannot 
hope for an early success we have a right to protest against 
the subject having been disposed of as a mere side’ issue 
in the Anglo-French negotiations, 
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What is Wrong with British Agriculture > 


[This is the first of two articles on farming by a successful 

farmer in one of the home counties. The writer is of Swedish 
birth, but has lived in England for twenty-four years.] 
. om question in the title of this article has been 
4 put forward in countless pamphlets, articles, and 
letters during the last decade. The optimist answers : 
“There is nothing wrong with British farming. Does 
it not still lead the world in many fields, especially in 
stock breeding?” It is a fact that our fair land can 
still show examples of farming enterprise which are 
successful from nearly every point of view, and the 
stout-hearted men who persevere and succeed despite 
heavy odds deserve profound admiration. 

At the other end of the seale the pessimist decries 
everything but his own shortcomings. Having neither 
the will to conquer nor the knowledge that breeds 
self-confidence, he is quite prepared to give up farming 
altogether and to let the country be steered towards 
still further industrialization with all its attendant 
miseries. 

At present political parties are playing for position 
with an eye to the rural vote, and thus the picture is 
likely to become even more blurred in the mind of the 
ordinary man. Is it too much to hope that this subject, 
which is by far the most important racial, social, and 
economic issue we have to face, may be kept outside the 
manoeuvring of politicians? The production of food 
from the soil is probably still the most important of 
industries. Coal, steel, textiles, shipping—-none of these 
can show figures approaching the economic and social 
returns of agriculture. We have therefore a sound basis 
on which to build. And yet the amount of food 
imported into this country is enormous. We import 
yearly £45,000,000 worth of bacon and pork, £80,000,000 
worth of butter, cheese, and condensed milk, £25,000,000 
worth of eggs and poultry. It is fairly obvious that 
there is no need to continue importation of food on 
such a seale; in fact, the whole of this 150 odd million 
pounds should go into the pockets of the British farmer. 
The example of Denmark (and conditions are just the 
same in the south of Sweden) has been held up so often 
that people are sick of hearing about it. 2% is, however, 
so true, so significant and so near at hand that it must 
be cited again and again to point the moral. Denmark 
has poorer soil and a worse climate than Great Britain, 
the wages of workers are higher, and still the amount 
of produce exported exceeds beyond all comparison that 
which is consumed in the country. The Vanish agri- 
culturist is prepared to defray the costs of delivering 
his produce to any place in the British Isles where there 
is a prospective consumer, and is still able to compete 
successfully with the Englishman who sticks religiously 
to the home market ; not ouly that, he will make quite 
a good profit. These are the facts, What is the 
explanation ? 

The point is that the Danish farmer knows his job 
thoroughly, and he does so because he and all his helpers 
have been properly educated for the business of farming, 
not according to the shibboleths of political parties. 
Every county in Denmark has its complement of agri- 
cultural colleges and schools which are used by nearly 
every child in the rural community, girls as well as 
boys. These schools combine theoretical and practical 
instruction, and they are free to all. Since the young 
people are needed for the work on the farm during the 
brief but vitally important period of summer, they are 
particularly active during the wimter months. It is a 
fact that in little Denmark there are twice the number 


of agricultural colleges that we have in Great Britain, 
There you have the solid foundation of Danish agri. 
cultural achievements. 

We in Great Britain are continually being urged to 
introduce co-operation into our farming on New 7% aland 


or Danish lines. But think for a minute, how cay Wwe 
expect people to co-operate, or to undertake the muniage. 
ment of co-operative organizations, whose education 
concludes with the elementary school? Only very 
well educated and intelligent persons can appreciate 
the benefits of co-operation ; only such people wil! even 
be willing to give it an honest trial. When a person jg 
so ignorant as to be suspicious and jealous of any success 
that his neighbour may have, there you have a mental 


outlook which is entirely and utterly hostile to any proper 
co-operation. The average British farmer, I am 
considers himself no end of a clever fellow; he boasts 


afraid, 


of being well able to look after himself, and he rather 
prides himself on spending a day, or maybe two days cach 


week away from his poor under-staffed farm, chaffering 
at the nearest market, where, as a matter of fact, all 
his cleverness turns to the profit of the professional dealer 
in cattle, corn, and all the other supplies that every farm 
has to have. But co-operation is most certainly the 
goal at which we have to aim. I would submit that 
there is no short cut to it: we can only travel along 
the road of education. The erying need in England 


to-day is, in fact, for lower-grade free agriciltural 
schools. The pioneer who can lead the way to the 
establishment of such schools—several in each county 
will be wanted—will go down to history as the saviour 


of this country. 

I mentioned above that boys and girls attend these 
agricultural schools in Denmark, and the effective 
partnership of the woman is perhaps the most important 
factor in making a Danish farm so effective. ‘Ther 
you have the farmer’s wife and daughters, not only 
willing, but highly competent to work by his side. 
In this country, on the other hand, a pernicious idea 
has crept into the minds of our women folk that farm 
work is menial and undignified. To cradicate this idea 
will be the first step towards success. 

We are usually told that the Danish farmer works 
harder than his opposite number here, and there is a 
great deal of truth in this. The British farmer relies 
too much on hired labour. The “old man” is keen 
enough on his work of supervision; he likes going to 
market, and he may see to the feeding of a few of the 


animals: in fact, he manages to appear fairly busy 
without, however, giving forth real or sustained cffort 
in any direction. What more natural than that the 
wage-earner on the farm should imitate his master? 
If his wages appear disproportionately high for what 


he does, that is not his fault. Were his master only 
to set the example and organize the work of the farm 
properly, the British agricultural labourer would be 
second to none. Here, again, education would make 
all the difference. With awakened intelligence we 
see causes and effects more clearly and we are quicke? 
and keener to remedy faults, not least our own. 

Next week I propose to consider the last and perhaps 
the most important advantage which the Danish farmer 
has over the British—the fact that he owns the land. 
From a consideration of these points I shall venture 
to formulate a few practical remedies which might be 
applied to British agriculture to-day, 

J. O. Bovine, 
(To be concluded.) 
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The Week in Parliament 


ment, but he 


MVHE last day of the debate on the Address was 
| devoted to the quasi-humorous topic of 

suarding.” Mr. Snowden set out to be funny at Mr. 
Baldwin's expense, and Sir Laming Worthington-Evans 
somewhat heavily twitted Mr. Ramsay MacDonald (who 
has rashly threatened to “ exclude” all goods produced 
We were treated to the usual 


“3 sule- 


under sweated conditions). 
round of speeches from the enthusiasts of both sides, 
that of Sir Henry Page Croft being particularly good. 
He speaks with tremendous sweep and force, and it is 
easy to understand why he is one of the most popular of 
' The Prime Minister 


summarized recent history in a genial way, and the 


contemporary platform orators. 


debate was appropriately brought to a conclusion by 
Mr. Jack Jones (“ whatever the other side proposes, I'm 
against it”). The present position seems fairly clear. 
No industry will be debarred from making out its case 
before the “ appropriate tribunal,” but all industries 
likely to be adversely affected, including agriculture, will 
be entitled to give hostile evidence. Food will not be 
touched in any The Government has 
thus arranged its platform with considerable skill, in view 
of the delicacy of the situation, and the divisions amongst 
its supporters. The Unionist party will go to the polls 
united upon this question, and I have no doubt will carry 
a majority of the electorate upon it. Whether the iron 
and steel industry will survive so searching an ordeal 
js to say the least of it problematical. And whether, if 
it did, the Unionist party would remain united is equally 


circumstances. 


uncertain. 

Last week Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland obtained a second 
reading for his Bill to increase the borrowing powers of 
the Unemployment Fund. Mr. Harold Macmillan reiter- 
ated his plea for the segregation of the permanent able- 
bodicd unemployed. It must be about the tenth speech 
he has made on this subject during the present Parlia- 


might as well have been addressing a 
' 


stone wali for all the 
Nevertheless, 


and one day he will reap the fruit of his labours, for it is 


conside ration he has rece ly ed. 


his pertinacity is greatly to be admired, 


manifestly impossible that hundreds of thousands of those 
who have no prospect of early re-employment shall be’ 
permitted indefinitely to drain a fund which was intended 
to be, and ought to be, actuarially sound. Apart from 
the general question of unemployment, the Government's 
by the 
has not been happy, and the Minister of Labour is now 


handling of the problem raised unemployed 
faced with the necessity not only of increasing the 
borrowing powers of the fund, but of undoing his unfor- 


tee 


tunate “ 30-contributions ” Act, which was based on an 
unwarrantably optimistic calculation of the unemploy- 
ment figures next year. Mr. Macmillan will then be able 
to say “ I told you so.” 

The House is again becoming very dull, but there was 
a breeze on the Labour benches last Tuesday over the 
resolution to place members of the Diplomatic Service 
on the ordinary Civil Service pensions’ basis. Mr. 
Kirkwood, Mr. Barker, Mr. Jack Jones, Mr.* Maclean, 
Mr. Batey, Mr. Maxton and others kept up an angry 
fire of criticism, while Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. 
J. H. Thomas, who supported the resolution, sat on the 
Front Opposition bench, the one with an expression of 
pained resignation, and the other of ill-concealed disgust. 
Unionist members enjoyed the fun. 

There is a consensus of opinion on the Government 
benches that the Press attacks on the de-rating scheme 
are too premature, and too manifestly ill-informed to do 


much damage. There is plenty of time before the election 
to deploy the programme, and bring it into full action, with 
probably decisive results. All that now 
is to see that it is well manned, and plentifully supplied 
WaATCILMAN, 


has to be done 


with ammunition, 


John Bunyan—I. The Lantern 


N each of us there is something that belongs to time, 
and something to eternity; and for every man, if 

he live for anything beyond the passing moment, there is 
atwofold struggle. There is the battle between the flesh 
and the spirit, and there is the effort, though it may often 
remain subconscious, to harmonise the logos with the 
particular circumstances and conventions into which 
he is born. For men of great spiritual sensitiveness, this 
floly War is always more arduous than for lesser men; 
and for John Bunyan, the tercentenary of whose baptism 
occurs on November 30th, the conflict was peculiarly 
acute. Bunyan had intense spiritual genius. But his 
natural passions were also strong, while he was the child 
of an age and a tradition for which the letter of religion 
It was a long 
borrow a 


was of more importance than the essence. 
time before the “light within” him—to 
metaphor from the best of his modern biographers—fully 
penctrated through the “ horn-lantern ” of his temporal 
In a second article, we shall consider that 

But first let us look at the lantern: the man 


heritage. 
inner light. 
himself. 
Bunyan was born, in the year of the Petition of Right, 
at Elstow, near Bedford. His father was a brazier; 
but, from the fact that he owned his cottage, situated in 
What was called “ Bonyon’s End,” we may infer that 
he was of higher social class than other tinkers of the 
period, many of whom were gipsies. At all events, his 
son received some smattering of education, though in 
early manhood he proclaimed (with mingled scowa and 


envy which show him to have been at the time a still very 
human character) that he “never went to 
Aristotle or Plato.’ Of Bunyan’s boyhood little is 
definitely known, though we may picture him as a madcap 


school to 


by day, and as being haunted by dreams of devils, witches, 
and the Evil Eye by night. It is with the death of his 
mother that the curtain again rises upon him. He was 
then sixteen, and we know from his own records that he 
was a youth of singularly high animal spirits, but that 
he was also ultra-sensitive. We cannot say what made 
him become a soldier. It may have been merely the lust 
for adventure, or sorrow at his mother’s death coupled 
with indignation at being immediately presented with a 
stepmother. But enlist he did, and saw a short period 
of service before the Battle of Naseby ended the Civil 
War in June, 1645. Historians disagree as to whether 
he was stationed at Newport Pagnell or Leicester, and 
whether he joined the Royalist or Parliamentary forces. 
He himself, in Grace Abounding, that poignant spiritual 
autobiography, devoid of objective detail and innocent 
of dates, makes but a single reference to his soldiering 
days, to the effect that on one occasion a comrade who 
had just relieved him of duty was killed by a cannon ball. 
But it is obvious that his brief spell of Army life left 


a deep impression. Characters like Greatheart and 


Captain Boanerges bear the hall-mark of actuality, while 
the account of the storming of the city of Mansoul, in 
The Holy War, reflects vividly the 
seventeenth-century siege. 


conditions of a 
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Returning to Elstow, Bunyan entered upon the 
stormiest period of his career. It is this period that 
Grace Abounding, written during his first imprisonment, 


recalls. Bunyan declares that he had been “ the ring- 
leader of the youth of Elstow in all manner of vice,” and 
had “let loose the reins on the neck of his lusts.” But 


Grace Abounding should, at this point, be read with 
caution. We need not go so far as Macaulay, who says, 
‘it is quite certain that Bunyan was, at eighteen, what 
in any but the most austerely puritanical circles, would 
have been considered as a young man of singular gravity 
and innocence.” The chances are that he was impulsive, 
rebellious, and a dare-devil. Yet whenever any really 
gross sin was charged against him by his enemies, he 
denied it with palpably sincere indignation. His morbid 
introspection, we may conclude, exaggerated his “* god- 
less’ adolescence. The worst that can probably be 
said of him is that he loved sports and pastimes— 
—dancing, bell-ringing, and tip-cat—that were con- 
demned by the Puritan conscience of the Commonwealth. 
He would seem, also, to have excelled in swearing ; but 
the reproof of a poor woman was enough to cure him of 
that. We may safely surmise that, looking back after he 
had found the light to the time when that light was 
unkindled, Bunyan mistook for wickedness what had in 
fact been the mere spiritual emptiness of his youth. 

His reformation began, when he was about twenty-one, 
with his marriage. His second marriage, in 1659, seems 
to have been equally happy; but the influence of his 
first wife can hardly be overestimated. Of this Puritan 
girl we know little, save that for dowry she brought 
Bunyan two books—The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven 
and The Practice of Piety. Leaving four children, including 
the blind Mary, for whom Bunyan—always a man of 
strong domestic feelings—had a special affection, she died 
a few years later, but not before she had trained her 
husband into regular attendance at the Parish Church, 
Bunyan, under this new habit, became at first a Pharisee 
and a prig, though morning worship did not seem incom- 
patible for him with Sunday afternoon sport. But one 
day a sermon on Sabbath desecration smote his conscience. 
A good dinner restored him. That same afternoon, how- 
ever, while in the very act of throwing at tip-cat, his arm 
was stayed, and he heard a voice, “ a sudden dart from 
heaven,” saying, “ Wilt thou leave thy sins and go to 
heaven, or have thy sins and go to hell?” This was 
the beginning of the long series of tormenting fears and 
doubts about his own salvation through which he was 
now to pass. The various stages of that conflict, which 
brought him at times to the verge of madness, but from 
which there emerged at last so fine and bold a sanity, 
are described in Grace Abounding. 

In essence, the battle was one between Banyan’s own 
budding spiritual genius and the rigid Puritanism of his 
day. Searching the Scriptures, he found now a text that 
seemed to offer hope, and then another that assured him 
that he was irretrievably damned; that he had “ sold 
Christ,” or committed the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
Macaulay said that Bunyan “year after year lay 
patiently in a dungeon, compared with which the worst 
prison now to be found in the island is a palace,” and this 
view has largely coloured the impressions of later bio- 
graphers. Yet nothing could be falser. To begin with, 
seventeenth-century gaols, while less sanitary than our 
own, offered greater freedom. Bunyan in prison was 
able to receive friends, to preach to his fellow-captives, 
to write, and to support his family by making tagged 
laces for the hawkers. And the spiritual peace which 
ultimately came to him in gaol more than compensated 
him for the physical discomfort and restraint. The 
tragic period of his life belongs not mainly to his prison 


re 


eee 


days, but to the early manhood reflected in Grace Abound. 
ing. Prison brought him spiritual emancipation. In the 
*unthought-of imaginations, frights, fears, and t¢ rrors,” 
through which his inward self had to plunge before 
gaining the light, lay the only true bondage he eyey 
suffered. 

A further stage of Bunyan’s spiritual pilgrimage was 
reached when, in 1653, he was led, through overh« aring 
the conversation of some good women, to join th: inde. 
pendent Christian fellowship started three years earlier 
in Bedford by John Gifford. Gifford was an ex-Royalist 
captain and had been a notorious rowé. But having 
been converted, he established himself as a dissenting 
pastor of great ability and sterling worth, with views on 
spiritual unity far ahead of his time. Bunyan’s own 


gifts were soon recognized in Gifford’s community, 


Quietly at first, but then “in a more ordinary and 
publick way,” Bunyan, while carrying on his own trade, 


became a preacher in the Bedfordshire villages ; and it 
was while taking the Word to an outlying hamlct that he 
was arrested in 1660. Charles II. was back on the throne, 
and Nonconformist persecution had returned with him, 
During the early stages of his first imprisonment, in the 
County Gaol, Bunyan’s spiritual torments revived. But 


he was not long in reaching his soul's climaterie. | am 
for going on,” he resolved ‘ and venturing my cternal 
5 ’ ? : o 


state with Christ, whether I have comfort here or no; 
if God doth not come in, I will leap off the ladder even 
blindfold into eternity, sink or swim, come heaven, com 
hell; Lord Jesus, if Thou wilt catch me, do; if not, I will 
venture for Thy name.” Bunyan had sworn “ The Ever- 
lasting Yea’; and neither life nor death ever held terrors 
for him again. 

With brief interludes of liberty or parole, Bunyan 
remained incarcerated for twelve years. He was released, 


under the Declaration of Indulgence, in 1672. In 1675, 
when the Declaration was revoked, he was imprisoned 


again—this time in the old borough gaol on Bedford 
Bridge. It was during his six months in this not wnpie- 
turesque building overlooking the Ouse, in which he had 
nearly been drowned as a boy, that he lightly tossed off 
the first part of The Pilgrim's Progress. The death of 
King Charles was followed, under James II., by the 
fiercest, but happily the briefest, period of Nonconformist 
persecution in our history. It is a mystery how Bunyan 


, 
during the time of the Bloody Assize, escaped arrest. It 
may be, as tradition says, that he went about his preaciing 
in various disguises. One thing is certain: he did not 
stop preaching, for there are clear records of his meetings. 

The later years of his life were devoted to an increasingly 


From 1672 onwards he 


fearless and successful ministry. 
held the pastorate of the church founded by Gilford, 
though his itinerancy took him throughout the eastern 
Midlands and frequently to London. 
attracted large congregations. After a service in London, 
an admirer remarked how “ sweet ” his sermon: had been. 
** Ay,” said Bunyan, “the Devil told me that before I 
was out of the pulpit.” It is clear that Bunyan knew 
his own gifts as a preacher. But he retained his humility, 


Everywhere he 


and, though to the end there were traces of the old 
literalism, his gospel grew increasingly catholic, with its 


5 
eye on social as well as personal salvation. His first 
public utterance, curiously enough, had been a protest 
against the followers of his contemporary, George Fox. 
The Quaker subordination of the Scriptures to direct 
personal experience of God offended Bunyan’s young 
and text-ridden mind. But, though he 1 
the fact, he ultimately grew very near to the Quaker 
habit of thought and conduct. The New Testament 
increasingly superseded the Old, and spiritual and 
ethical standards replaced, in his teaching, the old 


never recognized 
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= 
theological formalism. Withal, he was as good a pastor 
gs a preacher. It was while visiting Reading, in 16838, 
for the characteristic purpose of reconciling a son with 
is father, that he caught the fever from which he died 
come few weeks later in London. 

fo us Bunyan is familiar as the dreamer of The Pil- 
orim’s Progress. But, though he wrote sixty books and 
rejoiced in the large circulation which some of them had 
during his own lifetime, it was as a preacher that he 
primarily regarded himself, and especially, in later years, 
It was, too, as ** Bishop 


4s a prophet of spiritual unity. 
affectionately 


Bunvan ’ that he playfully 
known to his contemporaries. This man of many parts 
—tinker, soldier, preacher, organizer, pamphleteer, and 
stands out, with his combination of poctry 


was and 


visionary 
with sturdy practicality and shrewd common sense, as 
one of the most representative of Englishmen; and, 
siving life to all his other qualities, his courage shines 
radiantly forth. While 
that, On promising not to preach again, he would in- 
stantly be liberated, but that, if he continued to defy the 
liable to banishment or, in certain 
circumstances, Ile replied : 
out to-day, I will preach again to-morrow.” 


in prison in 1660, he was told 


law, he would be 
~ If you let me 


Ilow much 


to death. 
of the soul of England is in those words! 


Tio HAS, 


GILBERT 


A Philosopher's Pastime 


y un archbishop had told me he was the author of a 
‘revue,’ if a stockbroke that he 


meant to publish an epic poem, I could not have been 


had announced 


more surprised than I was to hear from Norman Angell 
some months ago that he had invented a card game. 
I have known When I 


made his acquaintance he wore a large red beard. He 


him for twenty years, first 
Paris newspaper, and I supposed he 
Frenchman. I address I believed 


French and have always been grateful to him for 
. tm) 


was manager of a 
was a ed him in what 
to bh 
the perfection of manners and tact which made him 
reply in the same language. 

continued in all sorts of 
crossed the Atlantie 
the 
longer. a newspaper together 
and have remained thought I knew all his 
interests and avocations and I had never known him play 


I did not 


Since then our friendship has 
plac s and circumstances. I have 
with him in a nine-day boat and wished voyage 
We have tried to 


friends. I 


run 


a game of any kind. I can confess now that 
think his card game was likely to be any good. 
Then one evening I went to his rooms to play it, still 
without anticipating much amusement. There 
a young man doing well in 


was an 
editor there, a publisher, 
a Dominion, a clever woman who plays bridge constantly 
and well, and more. We played Norman 
Angell’s game and I missed my train. I meant to catch 
one at 10.30. I stayed on playing till 11.30, had to walk 
the o'clock 
didn't in the least regret it. 

We all agreed that it was a capital game, quite apart 

It is called, 
doubt many 
people when they see or book entitled 
The Money Game* will imagine it must be a guide for 
those It is actually a 
description of the game, with some chapters added on 


one or two 


from station at one in the morning—and 


from what it might teach one about money. 
by the way, “ The Money Game.” No 
read about a 
desirous of getting rich quick. 


In a pocket are contained 
take the 


what may be learned from it. 


packs of cards and counters which 


Miniature banknotes. 
To enter upon an account of the game here would be 
— 
* The Money Game 
economic education.” 





How to Play It. A new instrument of 
By Norman Angell. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 


form of 


futile. To understand any game you must play it. 
As Angell says, if anyone tried to learn bridge from a 
* Yet this 
thing, so baffling as a subject of abstract exposition, 
baffling, than itself 
if another method is employed, become so easy of under- 
standing that a child can learn the thing in an hour.” 

This game can be learned by children, by anybody, 
in less than that time. You don’t 
know a thing about the nature of money or the principles 
of economics. Indeed, I have no doubt that some will 
play it regularly without the least idea that the sailor 


book, he would find it as difficult as algebra. 


more perhaps, currency can, 


amount of have to 


who lands on a remote island with a lump of gold was 
invented for any purpose other than that of the enter- 
tainment to be derived from following his transactions and 
winning or losing money upon them. 

Yet no intelligence could play it 
without learning something about the familiar pieces of 


one of ordinary 
metal which we keep in our pockets or our purses and 
call money. Few of us have any acquaintance with their 
origin or use, bevond knowing that they will buy us 

that it without 


ignorance 


things we want and is awkward to be 
them. To that 


the troubles of the world to-day, 


may be imputed many of 


many of the misfortunes 
under which we suffer. 

Inflation, deflation, the Gold Standard, credit, 
—these are but words without meaning for the mass of us. 
Nor is there them 
who claim to speak with authority based on knowledge. 
Even Norman Angell and Bernard Shaw get to logger- 
heads, it is amusing to notice, when the nature of credit 
And Angell himself is Surely 
that the 


currency 


agreement concerning among those 


is under discussion (p. 129). 


open to criticism when he maintains building 
of battleships cannot relieve uncmployvment. 
No doubt the expenditure of the taxpayers’ money 


on “ consumable goods * would create more employment, 
but it would be hard to prove that for every shipwright 
or mechanic employed on a battleship some other man 
loses a job elsewhere. 


And when the European peoples 
are spoken of as “strangling themselves in a net of 
tariff barriers,” our expert surely overlooks the fact that 
“strangulation ” is not at present so alarming in 
Protectionist France, Belgium, or Germany as it is in 
Free Trade Britain. 

That is not a plea for Protection here. Our ditliculties 
are due to other causes than Free Trade. The prosperity 
of Protectionist States attributable to reasons 
little connected with their fiscal system. What I want 


to do is to point out how complicated these matters are 


mav be 


and how diflicult it is to arrive at a clear understanding or 

make any gencral unqualified statement of them. 
Therein lies the special value of Angell’s game. It 

but facts; it 


concrete case (romantic in its surroundings), instead of 


puts before us, not theories, offers us a 
We may, as I have said, 
use it merely as a pastime. But, it 
stuff in our skulls, it will set us thinking, and we shall, 


an abstract doctrine or policy. 
we have any brain- 


just for amusement and then for their own sake, ponder 
the problems which the Sailor's dealing with the Islanders 
suggests to us. So we shall grow in wisdom. 
At all 
money with wealth or of saying, as a Dominion Cabinet 
must 
be found to secure payment for his country’s wheat in 
HAMILTON Fyre. 


events, we shall be incapable of mixing up 


Minister once did in Angell’s hearing, that a way 


some other way than in goods! 








Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify the Srecraror Office BEFORE MIDDAY on 
MONDAY or EACH WEEK. The previous address to which 
the paper has been sent and receipt reference number should be 
quoted. 
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On Mediterranean Shores—I. The 
Bazaar at Tunis 


[In this series of articles Herr Ludwig describes his impressions 
of a tour in the Near East. Further articles to appear during the 
following weeks will be entitled “The Sphinx,” “In a Balloon 
over Byzantium,” ** Jewish Pioneers of Palestine, and ‘* Smyrna.” 
The book from which these articles are excerpts will be published 
by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., early next year.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 

WHITE gate, Moorish in design, separates the 
solidly built and commonplace European colony 
from the exhalations of the old walled town of the Arabs. 
This is a symbol of spiritual enmity. Here in Tunis, and 
here almost alone, are these for ever alien elements thus 
literally sundered. Only at intervals do the young Arab 
dandies, walking with a fine swing, give a decorative 
touch to the sober streets where dwells the so-called 
intelligentsia of the West. Passing through the aforesaid 
gate, with one stride I find myself in the East. 


The houses are white, and almost windowless. Their 
upper storys are the closely barred cages of women 


with a slave mentality. 
decked out with beautiful ironwork. 
happens) one of these doors is open, 
of a garden, where palm trees grow. 

Here bazaar. The alley-ways are roofed in, 
narrower than those in Stamboul, of heavier construction, 
and more elaborately barricaded. In the alley of the 
tailors, two young fellows come to one of the booths, 
godlike in their poise, not touching the ground with 
their heels—though they wear heeled slippers. The 
shopkeeper shows them gandoras of the latest design. 
In solemn silence, they finger these wares, pondering 
their choice. Nor has the vendor much to say ; barely a 
word now and again, in praise of his goods. He disappears 
within, to return with fresh miracles of colour: maize- 
yellow and grey ; scarlet and emerald-green ; silk stock- 
ings to match. 

The next alley is that of the jewellers, where precious 
stones, unmounted, are placed in shells to tempt the 
purchaser. If a passer-by points to one of the shells 
the salesman picks out two or three of the gems and 
holds them exposed upon the brown palm of his left 
hand; then he takes one of these stoncs between thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand, and holds it up for the 
customer to see the sparkle. Both seller and buyer are 
chary of speech. 

The perfumers! They steal away our senses. Here is 
one, squatting like an idol, made drowsy by the reek of 
his own essences ;_ cross-legged, slender of limb, yellowed 
with age, on a high divan behind a trestled table ; looking 
as if he had sat there for ages without ever leaving his 
place. Dignified in mien, proud of his calling, he motions 
with his eyes to divans right and left, let into the walls 
at a lower level. When his customers sit there, they are 
in the posture of worshippers adoring the Buddha. 
Three walls of plank enclose the whole of his kingdom ; 
from where he sits he can reach every one of his phials, 
stretching out his arm to it like a dumb sorcerer. He feels 
behind him without looking round, and brings forth 
a bottle. Withdrawing the stopper, which is prolonged 
within the phial into a glass rod that dips down into the 
contents, grasping my hand and softly pulling it towards 
him across the table, he now traces a line on the palm 
with the end of the glass rod. Then he lifts my hand to 
my face that I may smell. Jasmine! All this without 
saying a word. When I nod approval, he smiles with the 
wisdom of old age, detached, aloof. 

Next, with a repetition of the same series of movements 
he gives me a whiff of another perfume, a golden-yellow 


The doors of the courtyards are 
When (as rarely 
I catch a glimpse 


is the 


ey 


oil; rosemary. Then a green essence; cypress. Now a 
whitish one, ylang-ylang, followed, in turn, by narcissys 
lilac, clove. After this, he opens a small, round, inlaid 
box, and takes out a pinch of the powder it contains. 
musk ; the same with opopanax. Now come crystalline 
substances ; ambergris, myrrh, frankincense. This last 
he turns in a tiny censer, which he has placed and lighted 
with much ceremony, as if wishing to dispel the gathering 
darkness, though darkness, in truth, befits him and his 
slumbrous essences. My senses are by now confused, 
and I no longer know how to choose what I will buy, 
Whoever might wish to do so could rob me; I would 
pay any price; follow any leader. The old man with the 
yellow fingers is well aware of this, and knows how to 
turn it to account ; but he does not unstopper any more 
bottles for me to sample, no longer smiles at me question- 
ingly. Seleeting certain flasks, he decants some of their 
contents into delicately made little cylinders of fine 
Not until he 
hands them to me do I realize that they are the perfumes 
to which I had nodded approval. Not 
hundred, are these spices of Araby—narcotizing, one 
and all, for they are not diluted like those of the West; 
they are pure and concentrated essences. 

With a mist before my eves, I steal back through the 
alley-way of the perfumers. 


glass, and seals them one after another. 


seven, but a 


The bazaar is almost cimpty 
now; the last customers are streaming out throug! the 
huge gateway. The janitor, a powerfully built, elderly 
man, with a shock of grey hair and a visage which arouses 
thoughts of Jeremiah the prophet, closes the heavy gate 
behind us. He locks up for the night. 
and groanings as he turns the key, and the reli 


I hear creakings 
tant 
bolt shoots into its socket. 

The East is now left to its private meditations. If 
the Orientals put their heads together and discuss th 
ways of the white lords, they may well smile. They have 
venerable souls ; we, at best, have a youthful spirit. 

Emit Lepwic, 
(To be continued.) 


On Being a Hermit 


| ATELY I first time, 
4 put perhaps more deliberately than on previous 
a Hermit. I am now wondering whether I 
shall continue to be a Hermit for a long time, or not: 
whether, if anyone should come asking my advice, “ Is 
it a good thing to be a Hermit, to live alone?” I shall 
be able to answer him with a clear conscience, “ Yes, it 
is,” or not. The point is an unexpectedly diflicult 
one for decision. 


have become—not for the 


occasions 


There are a large number of obvious advantages in 
being a Hermit. One may outline a few of them. 

Firstly, there is absolutely nothing to get on the 
Hermit’s nerves in the morning. This is good. No 
clatter of milk cans, no rumble of trains, no footsteps, 
no voices. Nobody knocking with messages about the 
time, nobody worrying into the room with tepid cups 
of tea, nobody doing anything. Peace. And _ perhaps 
a starling chuckling in the thorn at the window. ‘The 
Hermit gets up in his own time, and begins the day 
well. 

Secondly, if the Hermitage had a bath, the Hermit 
might sing in it as loud as he liked. This Hermitage 
has no bath. But still, there is the advantage. It 
could have one. 

Thirdly, the Hermit, merely by virtue of being a Hermit, 
may do what he pleases all day—he may remain in bed, 
or turn somersaults in his garden, or eat his lunch on 
the reof—without so much as a whisper of comment 
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a 


fom the world. Not an echo. This is an enormous 


advantage. 
Fourthly—wasn’t it Katharine Mansfield first 
= this notable point on record ?—when he finds a hair 


who 


in the coffee he ca be absolutely assured that it is 
nobody’s hair but lis own. 
Fifthly, he sees and hears a great deal that, living in 


— 


a community of people, he must otherwise have misse¢ 
in the heaven at night, in the beechwoods surrounding 
his Hermitage (one can scarcely be a self-respecting Her- 
mit without living in, or close to, woodlands) in the 
music of winds, in the absolute silence of a windless 
guessed at by those 
indeed, 


midnight: in a score of ways not 
who crowd together. This fifth 
provides the main and essential reason why Hermits, 


advantage, 


their raison d’étre is to be found in it, 
I merely 
state it, and turn to a few of the outstanding disadvantages 
of the Hermit life. 

Firstly, there is the question of food. 

A Hermit is supposed to live on roots, certainly. Or 
Hermits not like roots 
then the food question becomes 


so to speak, are : 
and it could be expanded almost indefinitely. 


on toadstools. Sut some 


And 


more complicated. 


may 


and toadstools. 


returning to his 
Hermit opens his 
He may be tired: 
There is 
no way of procuring two rashers of bacon and an egg 
except by walking to the village for them. The Hermit 
walks three miles to the village, and three miles back. 
On re-entering the Hermitage, he finds himself without 


Suppose, for example, that on 
Hermitage after an 


cupboard and finds that it is bare. 


absence, the 


but Hermits have no telephones, no servants. 


perhaps, a few words, and returns 
to the village. The Hermit 
must needs make himself a nuisance to strangers with 
requests for the loan of a match. After several disap- 
pointments, he is presented with a box, and returns to the 
On arrival he finds, what he did not notice 
He considers 


matches. He Says, 


The shop is now closed. 


Hermitage. 
before, that his paraflin drum is empty. 
lighting a wood fire, but on looking outside perceives that 
he is therefore obliged to abandon 
Possibly then, on 


it is now raining hard : 
this project for want of dry sticks. 
re-examining his cupboard, he discovers a tin of sardines: 
this, he thinks, will do for to-night. He proceeds to open 
it with the patent key: which, as usual, fails to work 
half-way through the operation. After half an hour’s 
hard labour, the Hermit comes at the sardines with a 
pen-knife, and devours them. He then goes gratefully 
to bed. 

If there had been no sardines in his cupboard, the 
Hermit would have had to go to bed half an hour earlier. 

Secondly the knowledge, 
continually in the Hermit’s mind, that he is open to 
attack. ‘The Hermit may be a bold man, but that makes 
no difference. He is alone. 

Lying in bed on a wild night, he feels this keenly, 
finding himself taking stock of his position. Suppose, 
for instance, that a cat burglar should chance to pass 
by the Hermitage. The man would have nothing to 
do but climb in by the Hermit’s window, rob the Hermit, 
perhaps brain him, and then go away. The Hermit 
may shout as much as he likes: no one will hear him. 
Or, if anyone should happen to be living within earshot 
of the Hermitage, then there is something wrong. The 
Hermit must be a false Hermit if he has neighbours, 
And one has no time for false Hermits. A Hermit is a 
man who lives out of sound, sight, scent of his fellow 


amongst the disadvantages : 


beings: nothing else. 

Thirdly, a Hermit must wash up his own dishes, clean 
his own rooms ... but there one touches upon the 
main, essential reason why Hermits, as it were, are not 


or not often. In the weighing of this disadvantage 
against that essential advantage showing why Hermits 
are, is to be found the answer to the qu 
to be a 
difficult on 

Hamisit 


‘stion first pro- 


is it a good thin Hermit, or not ? 


pounded : g 
The point is an unexpectedly for decision. 
MACLAREN. 
[.ffter reading this article we experienced no over- 
powering desire to emulate the Hermit. In fact, we 
think, in the interests of common humanity the SpecraToR 
will have to send * The Hlermit ”’ 


—Ed. Specrator.|] 


The 


a Christmas hamper. 


Theatre 


[‘* Joun Gapriret. BorkMAN.” By Henrik Issen. Ar Tur 
Arts THEeatTreE Cius. “THE Runaways.” By EpEN 
Puittpotrs. AT THE GARRICK THEATRE. | 

I weit. remember the first performance in England of Ibsen’s 
penultimate play, John Gabriel Borkman. It was at the old 
Strand Theatre. Doctrine, not Art or enjoyment, was 
apparently the aim. All was dingy and dark. *‘ The usual 
shabby circumstances !*’ grumbled Mr. Shaw: and offered to 
find the management a couple of decent chairs for next time ; 
or, alternatively, a ten-pound note. 

Nowadays, when Mr. Shaw could probably raise his offer to 
one thousand, perhaps even to ten thousand pounds, he 
would, I fear, still be justified in satirically making it. He 
would still have to say that the circumstances are shabby. I 
mention the obvious fact that the thirty-year-old play is not 
renovated by another * scratch” production, not because I 
like to show what may be taken for ingratitude towards The 
Arts Theatre Club, Mr. Grein, and the others, but merely in 
order to insist that, in regard to Ibsen, after all these years, 
we have hardly advanced a bit: we still have to procuc> him 
like this—shabbily —or not at all 

In certain respects, indeed, the original shabbiness was 
smarter than the new, which, the other night, crushed the 
two scenes of the last act into one, and made Ella Rentheim 
and John Gabriel murmur their last dialogue a few vards 
from Mrs. Borkman’s front doorstep—like a couple of tramps 
excluded from a dole—instead of amongst lonely hills and in 
sight of wide waters. The effect was necessarily disastrous ; 
as, all through, was Mrs. Patrick Campbell's refusal to make 
herself look anything like the twin sister of Gunhild, or to 
wear the ‘** snow-white”’ hair insisted upon by Ibsen, and 
worn by Miss Elizabeth Robins, who, in this part, gave us 
the Ibsen voice (or chaunt) in its full solemnity. She, 
however, did something to make us feel Ella Rentheim’s 
hunger for ** love-life °°—her repressions, as we should now 
say ; whereas Mrs. Campbell made us feel nothing whatever, 
except that it must have been a bore for her to simulate 
Ella’s sentimentality. A piece of belated romanticism, 
perhaps, this lamentation of poor Ella’s! It recalls Emile 
Faguet’s remark that all that was in Ibsen, doctrinally, had 
already been in George Sand. Nowadays it sounds false ; 


or, at least, as though Ibsen were making fun of the 
woman who could not see that she was well out 


of marriage with a super-banker of crazed capitalistic 
yearnings. This part * dates.” Another inferior 


passage —that of young Erhart Borkman’s clopement with 
the mysterious Mrs. Wilton and the young Frida in a sleigh 
that nearly kills Frida’s father, as Mrs. Wilton’s Rolls would 
have completely done to-day—always was a blot on the play. 
When the austere try to be naughty—or to picture other 
people’s naughtiness—they go rather far, in order not to 
betray inexperience, I must say! And it is now, as it was in 
1897, incredible that Mrs. Wilton (in those days bewitchingly 
played by Lady Tree, as she then wasn’t) would ever have 
taken, with her young man, a young girl to replace her—if 
necessary. These are blemishes, revealing, again, Ibsen’s 
sorry conception of youth and revelry as typified by the 
champagne bottle brandished in “ festive halls.’ But we 
still have the magnificent scenes between Borkman, with his 
proud obsessions, and poor Foldal, with his humbler conceit 
of himself"; we have the retrospective opening dialogue, so 
reticent, yet so deeply moving, between the two weary 
sisters; and the splendid dramatic grasp that sweeps this 
sombre story of disappointed lives into an imaginary action 
shorter than that of the play's representation—the action of 
a few hours in on2 winter's evening. We had also, last 
week, Miss Nancy Price's fine picture of the embittered Gunhild. 

I suggest that Mr. Eden Phillpotts, author, as the pro- 
gramme unnecessarily reminds us, of The Farmer's Wife and 
Yellow Sands, should go on reviving those masterpieces, as 
Sir James Barrie annually revives Peter Pan, without bothering 
to write new comedies, which, in the Devonian nature of 
things, cannot be as good as they, because Mr. Phillpotts has 
already used up all the best types amongst peasants and lower 
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middle tradesmen of the fantastic or comic-opera complexion. 
One laughed heartily at Yellow Sands, because the types 
were for the most part well chosen—the * Bolshy ” young 
fisherman, the Bacchic philosopher and so on. Here, at the 
Garrick, he has had to fall back upon the creations, not of his 
own fancy, but of the jaded repertory of innumerable botile- 
nosed comedians in obsolete farces and vanished music-halls. 
The enormously fat woman whose size forms the theme of a 
hundred stale jests; the vulgar twittering littlhe man who 
courts her for her “ prospects’ and whose stature is un- 
ceasingly pitted against hers; the chortling farmer who has a 
secret joke which he prefers, for unknown reasons, to keep to 
himself, and so successfully from the audience, that for the 
greater part of the evening, we don’t in the least know what 
he is chortling about ; the lovesick youths with their fickle or 
faithful maids—these are worn-out semblances of * char- 
acter.” And as Mr. Phillpotts doesn’t bother about plots, 
which with him are always of a disarming childishness, he had 
better either utterly renew himself and quit Devon for the 
south of France or London, or else continue to reproduce the 
old favourites for the further delectation of a public that 
longs to dream about haystacks and sea-beaches designed in 
art blue and green by Mr. Paul Shelving. 


RIcHARD JENNINGS. 


Music 


Tur Errecrs oF MECHANIZED Music. 


IIc, who observes that the conditions of musical performance 
are suffering a great change at this present time, is in no danger 
of being acclaimed as a seer. A more subtle power of discern- 
ment, however, is necessary to judge if the change is for better 
or for worse. At the niomeat, it is almost impossible to give 
such a judgment, for the changing process has not yet brought 
us to any definite point of review. 

It is, however, possible to single out a number of incidents 
which may be taken as reliable evidence. For one thing, it 
is quite certain that there are far too many people who call 
themselves professional musicians. ‘Their numbers are too 
good to be true. The present movement towards the democrat- 
ization of the arts leads to a continual conflict between 
material and artistic interests. It also leads a number of 
people with an instinct for showmanship (but no essentially 
musical instinct) to adopt one of the arts as a profession, just 
as a childless woman adopts a foundling. The music critic 
encounters such people every night of his life. Many of them 
have no more right to appear as professing musicians than as 
professing acrobats. Quite a few of them are discovered to be 
definitely unmusical. The opinion which I encountered 
recently that the fine arts will soon become—like hunting— 
“the symbol of an idle and strictly useless life,’ is only 
partly true. Even if we admit that the lives of the majority 
of professional singers and players are strictly useless, it is 
obvious that they are far from being idle ; and although their 
activities are steadily increasing, the increase brings about no 
corresponding advance in attainment. 

From others not so important or obvious, two reasons can 
be noted for this feverish activity. In the first place, the 
economic conditions of contemporary musical life are more 
alluring than they have ever been. This may seem to be an 
extravagant statement in view of the fact that we are still 
struggling to establish opera and a permanent orchestra in this 
country. But I am concerned for the moment, not with facts, 
but with appearances. To the student, the world of music 
seems full of opportunities. There appear to be so many 
ways of employing one’s time and talent. In view of the 
increasingly complex subdivisions of musical activity it is 
easy to understand how the student singer or player is drawn 
into the relentless machinery of it all. So complete is the 
illusion that the single and the half-talents enter the compe- 
tition with the fives and tens. Even the no-talents are willing 
to take a chance, since they know very well that success as a 
performer is not wholly conditioned by purely musical factors. 
It follows, of course, that the period of preparation is curtailed. 

The first reason implies the second. The inventions and 
mechanical ingenuities of this age have made musical perfor- 
mance (as a merely physical act) so ridiculously easy. Broad- 
casting and the gramophone enable a singer to ape even the 
subtle and personal elements of interpretation. It is now a 
common experience to hear a singer who has been closely 
studying a celebrity record of a certain song. Such a singer 
often gives a remarkable imitation of the celebrity’s vocal 
mannerisms, without conveying anything of the inspiration 
which was the first cause of the performance. 

This invasion of the province of music by an over-eager 
mediocrity naturally results in reducing the power of the 


virtuoso. We no longer understand what the virtuoso really 
stood for. He was important, not only for utilitarian reasons, 


not merely because he expanded the ways and means of 
musical expression, but chiefly because he served to remind 
us of the magic of performance. With conditions such 


es 


as those which at present exist, performance tends to becon, 
less and less personal, and the virtuoso is already beginning t, 
Jose his singular and essential quality. By mechanica) 
processes, that quality ean be imitated, and even reproduce 
so that he finds there is no course open but to enrol himself 
in the services of the player-piano, or to record himself upon 
synthetic wax. The virtuoso, of course, still appears hefor 
us in the flesh, but these appearances are merely items in , 
commercial campaign. We no longer regard him with the 
eye of wonder; we forget to acknowledge his royal desceng. 
his succession by divine right ; we regard the flow of his music 
as being of no more consequence than that distilled versiop 
which can be turned on at any hour of the day. The resus 


of this attitude appears in a number of ways. An obvious 
result was the half-empty concert-hall that one of the vreates 
living violinists was called upon to face in London a fey 
months ago. 

Even when the concert-halls are filled, a distinct change 
can be observed in the general attitude towards fine perfor. 


mance. Whenever applause for a great singer or player 
breaks through ordinary polite restrictions, be sure that the 
impulse has originated in some small and perhaps dispersed 
minority. This minority usually consists of aspiring per. 


formers. These can judge the full height of the attainment, 
and judging it. they see it as heroic in relation to their own, 
They acclaim the hero, and their zeal leavens the whole lump, 


When this minority is too small to spread the good news, or 
if at any time it has been disappointed in its hero, the lump 
remains undisturbed. The lump lacks initiative. Why so? 
Because it also lacks reverence. 

The virtuoso, therefore, finds himself at a discount. But, 
as I have said, he cannot afford to stand aloof and look upon 
mechanized music with disdain. He realizes only too we!l! that 
if he takes no part in the big push, his services will soon become 
superfluous. So he swallows his pride and joins up. Mean- 
while. he discovers that he must change his methods. Formerly 
he made his appeal not only through dexterity but also through 
the whims of his personality. He was for ever seeking to 
enrich the resources of music. Now he finds he must cancel 
the more personal element of performance and emphasize 
the purely mechanical side of his achievement, hoping thereby 
to retain at least a portion of his earlier popularity. It is 
already obvious that he is playing a losing game and that the 
Robot-Musie which he is helping to fabricate will at length 
turn upon him and crush his essential qualities. 

Basit Mains, 


The Cinema 


Tue film Za Passion de Jeanne D’ Arc, which has been banned 
by the British Board of Film Censors, now showing at the 
Salle Marivaux in the Boulevard des Italiens, is a comp!ctely 
French production. The scenario and direction are both 
the work of Carl Dreyer, and the part of Jeanne is taken by 
Mademoiselle Falconetti. It would be quite possible to write 
an appreciation of the film which was simply a paean of praise 
for this lady’s exquisite performance; but this would be 
doing her an injustice. Her acting is so balanced and 
restrained, for all its intensity, that like Joan herseli she 
seems to take the centre of the stage almost against her own 
will. Her performance is so good that one need say no more, 
but attempt to criticize the film as a whole. 

Much has been said in criticism of close-ups. IHlere is a 
film consisting almost entirely of close-ups, and from that 
point of view alone exceptionally interesting. The weakness 
of allowing the action of the story to unfold through pictures 
of the faces of the actors only is obviously that the producer 
must depend a good deal on the sub-headings to make the story 
clear, unlike most modern productions which aim at reducing 
the written word to the minimum. Long screeds of badly 
expressed explanation can be so boring as to spoil the best 
photography, but in this film the caption writing has hecen 
varefully and skilfully done and never jars, though at times 
the sub-headings inevitably spoil the sequence of the plioto- 
graphy and prolong tense moments almost unbearably. But 
on the whole the method succeeds. 

The film deals only with the last few days of Saint Joan's 
trial, when the verdict is a foregone conclusion, and the 
ecclesiastical judges are trying to trap her into some admission 
which will justify it. The trial is taken at great length. We 
see St. Joan shuffle in with chained feet, in her boy's dress. 
Then follows her interrogation—shown entirely by means of 
** close-ups,” first of her then of the judges in turn. ‘Their 
questions and her replies are all thrown upon the sercen. 
After the trial and condemnation there is a very moving 
portrayal of St. Joan’s last Communion in the prison. 

In the entire film the spectator gets the impression of 
being really a spectator of the actual events, and suffering 
the disabilities of a spectator (usually ignored by the cinem:) 
of being able to see only a little of what is going on, and only 
one thing at a time. There are no interpolations of any 
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kind in the sequence of the action, no memories of Joan’s 
past or \ isions of what is happening in other parts of France, 
though these must have presented some temptation to the 
producer. The film is acted as though from the story of 
somebody in Rouen at the time, somebody who knew little 
of Joan’s previous history, and little of the motives of the 
English verdict, but only saw her trial and murder on the 
spot and drew his own conclusions. 


The film ends with the burning, taken completely realistic- 
ally. It is almost too painful to look at. It is an exceptionally 
interesting work both in the treatment of the story, which is 
simply and directly told in historical sequence, with the 
accuracy and singleness of vision of a child and in the technique 
of the picture, which exploits all the most modern devices of 
lighting and unexpected angles of vision. 


J. 5. 


Correspondence 


A MANCHESTER LETTER. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sin. We are to have a new Bishop. a new Town Clerk, 
an aerodrome and a seventeen-story skyscraper. ‘The aero- 
drome and the skyscraper will make a difference to the 
city: whether the Bishop and the Town Clerk do so rests 
with themselves. In the Bishop, who is Dr. Guy Warman, 
from Chelmsford. we count ourselves fortunate, for a diocese 
does not achieve a particular Bishop but has him thrust 
upon it, and Dr. Warman is a man of character and ideas. 
He has the harder task of the two, because he follows Dr. 
Temple, who is scholar and administrator, preacher and 
social worker, and who would be reported in the Press even 
if there were no Prayer Book controversy. The new Bishop 
will find one lively question awaiting him on which the 
Church in Manchester has taken a firm stand. That is the 
tight of a community to say whether it shall or shall not 
have “the dogs.” and the consequent gambling planted on 
it in spite of its own wishes. A strong Manchester memorial 
has just been presented to the Government urging that 
time should be found for the necessary legislation. 

The new Town Clerk is Mr. F. E. W. Howell, of Wolver- 
hampton, of whom all men speak well. He has a great 
opportunity. A city suffers. like a nation, from the need of 
a General Staff. Everybody is occupied with the eflicient 
performance of administrative detail; no one has the time 
or the power to plan broadly, to look far ahead, to work 
not only for the present but for the future. We suffer now 
for the lack of vision in our predecessors, as those who follow 
will suffer for the lack of it in us. A Town Clerk may have 
no more influence on the life of the community than an 
average solicitor’s clerk (a valuable and necessary man in 
his own sphere), or he may be a Chief of Staff, planning and 
creating like an Oberbiirgermeister or a City Manager, even 
if he does not bear the title. Mr. Kk. D. Simon, one of the 
shrewdest modern critics of our municipal system, has done 
right to raise the question whether a Town Clerk should 
necessarily be a lawyer. He should certainly have a lawyer's 
brains at his disposal, but what. above all, a city needs to 
obtain somewhere, somehow, is the wider outlook, the 
strategic mind, of a first-rate Chief of Staff. 

Well, they say, if you want ‘ vision,’ here is an aero- 
drome. There is something in it, too. It shows initiative, 
confidence, a willingness to risk something! The City 
Council has fixed upon a site on Chat Moss, which as a quaking 
bog so long defied the engineers of the first railway from 
Manchester to Liverpool. It is flat, unencumbered land, 
and is already owned by the Corporation. The expense 
will be small, but the outcome is speculative. After the 
War the Manchester-London air service died of inanition, 
the train service being both quick and cheap. Now we 
talk of air-lines to Ireland and to Croydon and even, by 
direct route, to the Continent. In any case, we are prepared 
to live, for the present, by faith alone; ‘it must come,” 
we say, or “ people will get the habit,” or at least ‘* someone 
must make a start.” We have not yet eome down to the 
brass tacks of fares and time-tables. 

There is “ vision,” too, about the projected skyscraper 
of Messrs. Tootal Broadhurst, Lee & Co., and some people 
do not like it. Manchester is, in general,a city of nogdescript 
and undistinguished buildings. For many years there have 
been only one dignified commercial street and a number of good 
buildings scattered here and there. Now there is a growing 
crop of fine commercial structures, of which the Broadhurst 
building is the latest, the loftiest and the most criticized. 
It is, no doubt, @ la Américaine in a moderate dégree, and 
its opponents threaten us, but immoderately, with American 
consequences. Consider, they say, the additional congestion 
in the congested streets when a whole row of these monsters 
engulfs and then regurgitates its population ; consider the 






denial of light and air to the narrow, gloomy streets. Yet 
it should not be beyond the power of a foreseeing Council 
to lay down conditions which will avert these dangers, and 
can anything arrest the natural process by which, when 
earth is dear and air is cheap, commerce aspires to the 
cheaper element 7 

We have fastened a commemorative tablet on the ten 
thousandth Corporation house, but everyone agrees that 
little or nothing has been done for the people who most 
urgently need cheap houses. New tram-sheds are opened, 
simultaneously the “buses multiply, and the citizens com- 
plain that the increasing amenities of transport are nerve- 
racking in their noise. Soon, on the tram routes, there will 
be a population of dwellers in back-rooms and a new justifica- 
tion will be found for back-to-back houses, since at least 
trams cannot be run between them. We are experimenting 
with the one-way system of traflic, and about to experiment 
with automatic signals. The discussion of the traffic problem 
proceeds interminably. Subways, bridges, tube railways, 
car parks, removal of the trams from the congested areas, 
abolition of the tram, abolition of the “bus, abolition of the 
horse, abolition of the pedestrian —all are debated. but the 
problem grows. Yet the preservation of life is desirable. 
We have just had the lowest birth-rate on record for the 
city, while the death-rate stands where it did. 

We have had Show Boat here, and the bold say that Drury 
Lane is not worth the extra money. The Rusholme Repertory 
Theatre has produced Strindbergs The Father, which has 
delighted the bourgeois without noticeably shaking their faith 
in women. Arthur Sinclair and Maire O'Neill have visited 
us with The Real McCoy. but alas ! that when we had admired 
their finished art we should have had to be glad that the 
play was finished, too. In music. while the Hallé Concerts 
go on their triumphant way (with Elgar's * Falstaff ~ and the 
Brahms Piano Concerto in B flat played by Backhaus the other 
day), and Brand Lane’s provide their customary “ stars” 
(Paderewski followed by Chaliapine. and he by Cortot-Thibaud- 
Casals), the most interesting single event has been the visit 
of a choir of German students with their choral music from 
the sixteenth to-eighteenth centuries. In painting, a newly- 
opened club for artists and their appreciators shows an 
exhibition of modern Swedish art.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Yotr MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue Srectatrorn, NOVEMBER 22NpD, 1828. 
OnE Reason AMONG A MIttioN FOR PREFERRING A LITTLE THEATRE 
To A LarG ONI 
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of estimating the amount crat ually sacrifices 
to the modern taste for immense the rry to learn 
that KEAN, who for two or three nig en with more 
pleasure than he has imparted during » past season, 
is to tread these enviable boards but on hoped that 
time would have been allowed us to become perfectly acquainted 
with him—an intimacy which, in the wide world of Covent Garden, 


it is impossible to form. One species of gratification peculiar to 
a theatre legitimately proportioned was strikingly exemplified— 
the pin-fall silence in which not only the slightest variation of 
tone is perceptible all over the house, but which, by testifying the 
deep interest conceived in what is passing on the stage by the 


whole assembly, redoubles the interest taken in it by each individual. 
So agreeable, in short, was the change, that it seemed as though 
one had escaped from a noisy tap-room into the silence of a hall 


consecrated to reason and the muses. 

The worst nuisance, mdeed, of the great theatres—worse even 
than the gas when at its worst—is the never-ending hubbub that 
prevails in the higher regions. The gods keep such a dreadful 
pother o’er our heads, that the remotest chance of begetting an 
illusion, or losing one’s self in the interest of the piece, is entirely 
out of the question, whilst much of what is said on the stage is often 
inaudible to those who sit nearest to it. Yet we do not blame 
the gods: exiled as they are into a limbo of darkness, and almost 
beyond ken, the interest which they can take in a comic or tragic 
dialogue must be much the same as what the jac k-daw perched on 
the steeple-top takes in the transactions of the market-place below. 
Is it reasonable then to marvel that the inhabitants of Olympus 
should exercise their sweet voices in every variety of thunder, and 
beguile their impatience for the green dragon of the Bottle—their 
own proper spirit—by marring what concerns them nought ? These 
limbos can have been built for no other purpose than that of tanta- 
lizing their inhabitants, and plaguing the rest of the house. 

Tosacco CULTURE. 

It has escaped the notice of those who object to monopoly in the 
growth of corn, that there exists a law prohibiting the growth of 
tobacco in Great Britain. A doctor, whose name does not at present 
occur to us, began the culture about the year 1775, in the county of 
Roxburgh, and succeeded in raising tobacco of a good quality. 
The Government took the alarm for the tobacco revenue; and 
under the false pretence of its culture injuring the growth of corm 
t of Parliament. 


for food, suppressed the cultivation by Ac 
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Conference 


“Spectator” 
Unhappy 


[The Srecraror Conference offers to readers a service of 

advice on personal problems in which they would like impartial 
help. The Editor has appointed a committee, the members of 
which are themselves engaged in the practical work of life; in 
one way or another they have met and are meeting a great variety 
of problems in their own experience. They do not wish to be 
regarded as authorities ; but they give their good will and their 
knowledge to all questions which ave referred to them. Readers? 
inquiries are dealt with in strict confidence ; they are seen only 
by members of the Conferences, and replies are sent privately. 
Letters should be addressed to the Conference on Personal 
Problems, co The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2.] 
Tue diary of Tolstoy's wife has shown, in all its acuteness, 
the problem of the unhappy marriage. Here was a great 
novelist, and (more than that) a great man; he displayed in 
his writings an intimate knowledge of human nature and a 
very profound idealism; yet none of his capacities secured 
him domestic happiness, and it seems as if his wife suffered from 
the very fact of his genius. It would be unreasonable to 
impute the blame either to Tolstoy or to his wife. If we 
look at their situation with psychological insight, we shall 
try only to see what were the causes which made two human 
beings suffer so gravely during the long period of their partner- 
ship. 

It is natural to feel that Tolstoy was the greater being and 
therefore the responsibility for the failure of his marriage 
should fall upon him. We can see, too, that for all his 
knowledge of human nature there was something of wisdom 
lacking. In many ways he understood neither himself nor 
his wife. His knowledge was not knowledge in practice, 
But, if we look closer, we shall find that a responsibility of this 
sort is equally shared. A successful marriage is a joint 
creation, and no one partner can carry it entirely on his own 
shoulders. 

From the beginning neither Tolstoy nor his wife had seen 
their marriage as a common task. Tolstoy had already shown 
her that she was not indispensable to him; he had allowed 
her to read his most intimate diaries and to see that there 
were other women in his life. Indeed he had taken pains to 
draw the fact to her attention. And she, for her part, 
remained discouraged about her ability to win his love. She 
felt herself, in comparison, unskilled, without experience, 
incapable of fulfilling the feminine réle with signal success. 
These circumstances were the foundation of all their later 
distress. She was jealous because she lacked the confidence 
of disinterested love. He, in his heart, held himself free 
and independent and never gave himself entirely to his 
marriage. 

It is the very nature of a marriage that it is a communion : 
its problems cannot be solved by the efforts of one partner 
only. Unless both of them can look upon their relations 
objectively, and try to build up a good marriage as a kind of 
artistic creation, they cannot be expected to succeed. Marriage 
may sometimes turn out well through a mere chance compa- 
tibility of aims. It is for this reason that where husband and 
wife have the same interest, and can aid each other in securing 
it—whcether it be in religion or politics, business or friendship— 
their personal relations are often pleasant and refreshing. 
The preliminary work of finding a common term between two 
diverse human beings has already been achieved. 

Very great harm results from the romantic notion of 
marriage, in which the whole problem is taken to be the 
love of two human beings for each other. There is nothing 
objective to unite the two: there is no inclusive aim to which 
disputes may be referred. Each will try to find his whole 
justification in the eyes of the other. Each will regard the 
other, almost literally, as the whole world. They have isolated 
themselves from anything which would alleviate their personal 
intercourse, and it is impossible to prevent a marriage based 
on the ideal of perpetual :omance from developing into a 
struggle for the expression «4 personality. People who stake 


for Personal Problems 


Marriages 


everything on their marriage—their personal prestige, their 
success in life, their whole adaptation to the world—are put- 
ting it to an unfair strain. They are limiting the field of their 
activities, and demanding that in this limited ficld all the 
problems of the human soul shall find solution. 

A marriage is not only a private interest ; it is also a social 
work. The more we make friends and acquaintances a purty 
to our marriages, and the wider the realm in which our mar- 
riages have contacts with our external interests, the greater 
is the promise of success. Every husband and wife whose 
marriage has reached a critical stage, and who neverthicless 
desire to carry it through to a good conclusion, will be well 
advised to stop pushing the fact of their marriage too hard ; 
to develop their independent interests, to widen their inde- 


pendent contacts. The degree of tension which may be 
thrown on the marriage relation is almost incredible ; and 
the best hope for solving a crisis of marriage is that we should 


begin to solve some of the problems we have thrown upon it 
in other directions ; to meet with success the problems of work, 
friendship, and family relations. 

A tired business man will revenge himself on his wife for 
his reverses during the day. She will be the point from which 
he tries to get back the prestige he feels himself to have lost. 
A wife who has been disappointed of her early hopes will 
try to dominate her husband and improve her position at 
his expense. They will make their marriage a means of trying 
their strength. Every small crisis will become magnilied, 
as if the whole welfare of the soul depended upon it. They 
will even consider it predominantly important that each 
should force the other to acknowledge his worth and 
make everything else depend upon the success of their 
marriage. 

A good adaptation in any other realm will immediat 
aid the prospects of marriage ; take the strain from it, and 
provide a general happiness, self-sulliciency and ease which 
will reflect themselves in personal relations. A common 
interest in children can prevent these neurotic tensions from 
arising. The parents are no longer isolated, and each can 
in a direct way aid and co-operate with the other. It is never 
useful, however, to advise unhappily married people to have 
children in order to relieve their bad personal relations ; at 
least unless they are really willing to find in their children a 
common reconciling interest and a common trust. 

It should be especially stressed in our own days that, 
although sexual adaptation is important for a happy marriage, 
it is completely secondary : it is an effect, not a cause. ‘The 
adaptation of modes of behaviour, style of living, charactcr, 
mood, and aim, takes the first place. Sometimes sexual 
adaptation is looked on as if this were the means by which 
all relations could be improved ; the fact is entirely different. 
Sexual adaptation follows in the wake of personal sympatiiy, 
the feeling of equality and a community of aims «and 
feelings. 

Where there are difficulties which only one partner sces 
and tries to remedy, or where only one seems especially 
conscious of the need for changed relations, there is an 


especial urgency that he should refuse to see the situation as 
if his prestige were at stake and that he should refrain from 


testing the relation all the time to see if things are more to 
his liking. It still remains true that he will not achieve his 
end until both of them are equally willing to see the marriage 
as a common task; but he must avoid all attempt to make 
this common task a matter of duty or obligation on the other 
side until it is spontaneously seen in such a light. LKvery- 
thing he wins must be worked for and must be worked for 
without any desire to assure himself prematurely of success. 
Indeed we might almost say that as long as there is any 
tense hanging on to a marriage situation, as long as the 
prospect of failure has not been accepted with equanimity, 
there is little chance of an objective effort to see how much 
ean be achieved. 


ALAN PorRTER, 
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The League of Nations and Reparations 


No OreictAL COGNIZANCE. 

qur. League of Nations has no jurisdiction in the matter of 
Reparations. The States concerned have always arranged 
to stand aloof, and the members of the League who were 
pot signatories. at Versailles insist that the League should 
xsume no political responsibilities in this respect. It is 
for this reason that the question of Reparations was omitted 
fom the programme of the Brussels Financial Conference 
in 1920, and also from that of the Economic Conference of 
i927. Officially, therefore, the of Nations has 
nothing to do with the negotiations between Germany and 


League 


the Allies. 
IxvorMAL CO-OPERATION. 
The real question is : Cannot the States concerned themselves 
he brought to enlist the collaboration of the League's technical 
vrvices 2 To a certain degree, that is what happened when 
the Dawes Plan was drafted. The Committee entrusted 
with this work did not avail itself officially of the services of 
the League, but the results obtained in the financial recon- 
struction of Austria and Hungary certainly contributed 
largely to the suceess of the Dawes Committee. 


FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 

The principles upon which the financial reconstruction of 
Germany was founded —namely, the immediate stabilization 
ofthe inark, an outside loan, the establishing of an independent 
issuing bank, the fixation of reparation charges, the arrange- 
ments necessary to ensure the balancing of the Budget— 
ire all shared in common between the Dawes Plan and the 
financial adjustments accomplished previously by the League 
of Nations in Austria and Hungary. These principles were 
not new: but until then they had been regarded with scepti- 
ism by the economists, who considered them to be purely 
theoretical. In 1924, thanks to the League of Nations, 
they were able to benefit by experience. It is only when 
these points are taken into consideration that the influence 
exercised by the work of the League on the Dawes Committee 
hecomes apparent, and it is chiefly on the political side that 
the League of Nations may be said to have pointed the way 
toa settlement of the Reparations problem. 

\wouNT OF REPARATIONS. 

rhe principal endeavour of the Dawes Committee was 
to bring together the views of the States concerned on the 
question of Reparations, which were crystallized in a struggle 
that lasted for several At the outset the Dawes 
Committee had to consider whether it was necessary to fix 
the amount of the Reparations before it was possible to think 
fan economic or financial restoration in Germany, or whether, 
on the other hand, this restoration should not precede the 
lixing of the amount of the debt. 


years. 


Tar Case OF HUNGARY. 
The same difficulty arose in the case of Ilungary, and the 
same solution was resorted to, which was not to fix the sum 
total of the Reparations, but to decide that the payments 
be exacted over a period sufliciently long to inspire confidence, 
Moreover, in both cases, the amount comprised not only 
the Reparations but all the other charges resulting from the 
Treaty. 
OrGANizep CONTROL. 

In the second place, the experts had to decide whether 
Germany's ability to pay should be determined by her interior 
tesuurces or by the surplus of her exports. The solution 
was the system propounded by the Transfers Committee, 
of which the elements are to be found in the financial 
restoration of Hungary. 

Finally, the Committee had to contend on the one hand 
with those who held that a control of German revenue 
would give confidence to creditors, whilst on the other hand 
the Germans declared that a control of this sort would 
retard their country’s economic rehabilitation. Here, again, 
the solution accorded with experiments made in Austria 
and in Hungary. Certain sources of revenue were selected 
of which the total was likely to exceed the amount required, 
and these were placed under organized control of akind which 
did not handicap the working of the country’s economic life. 


TECHNICAL AND POLiricAL PROBLEMS. 

It is therefore clear —upon reference to past experience— 
that the League of Nations, in the matter of Reparations 
settlements, has exercised a much greater influence than is 
generally believed. And everything points to a_ similar 
experience in the future. 

Of course, in the early stages of the negotiations the services 
of the League of Nations could not be usefully employed. 
The matter essentially concerned questions of procedure 
and policy. But now the interested States are in agreement 
as to the principle of fixing a sum total for Reparations, 
they must come to an agreement about the figure. This 
is not a technical problem: it is a political one. Its solution 
will depend upon a number of considerations foreign to the 
Reparations question itself, and upon which the League has 


nothing to sav. 


REPARATIONS AND Intrir-ALLIED Dusrs. 

This applies equally to the second question: the relation 
Reparations and Inter-Allied Debts. To what 
extent may these two problems be treated together ? Would 
it be better to deal with them separately 7 Here are questions 
the answers to-which depend largely upon the attitude of 
the United States Government, and of which the League 
of Nations has no knowledge. 


between 


When, however, this preliminary fence has been taken, 
the problem will become essentialiy technical. During the 
four years’ working of the Dawes Plan questions of all kinds 
have arisen. The matter of transfers will be explored much 
more deeply than has been the case hitherto, as much from 
the standpoint of Germany's outside loans as from that of 


her exports. 


NEW ExXprerimMents. 

Meantime, the League of Nations has, on its side, made 
new experiments. It has proceeded to effect the financial 
restoration of several States, in which the position was less 
involved than that of Austria and Hungary. New systems 
have been devised and experimented upon in Esthonia, in 
Greece, and in Bulgaria. The great Economic Conference 
of 1927 made a number of decisions, regarding commercial 
relations, which have begun to take effect in certain countries. 
It is hard to believe that, under the pretext of revising 
the Dawes Plan, the Powers could construct an economic 
policy other than that which they formulated at Geneva. 
The Committee of Experts which will study afresh the problem 
of Reparations must take note of the results of the Economic 
Conference, and of the policy formulated by the Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations. 


COLLABORATION OF TECHNICAL SERVICES. 

The League has become, in a few years, a centre which is 
unique in the world of documentation. It has created a body 
of clever technicians whose knowledge of international 
problems is second to none. It would be deplorable, to 
say the least, if their services were rejected at the very 
moment when they might be of the greatest use in the 
reconstruction of Europe. 

We believe this to be the opinion of the States concerned. 
The task is briefly this: to ensure the collaboration of the 
technical service of the League of Nations, without, however, 
making the League itself responsible in a matter in which 
it has ng jurisdiction and should have none. 

WiturAm MARTIN. 


Courts of Justice 


Ler me tell you gentle sirs, 

Inner Temple barristers, 

that the firm you're working for 

is the old Solicitor, 

whose name was marked upon the brief 
in * God (and Adam) versus Eve.” 


HuMBERT WOLTE. 
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Country Life 


ELMS AND THE GALE. 

In the great gale of Saturday last many trees crashed 
that were thought to be sound. In one particular case a 
forester who had previously tapped his trees with the butt 
of his axe to test their solidity by sound, had just condemned 
a sound tree and passed a rotten one. It is often a very difficult 
thing to detect inner weakness ; but with an elm there is 
one sign said to be singularly accurate. If the bole bulges 
just above the base so that the girth is bigger than at the 
very base, a weak heart may be inferred. The elm, however, 
is the most treacherous of trees. It will “ wait ten years 
to drop a limb,” on your head, as Jefferies said, and Kipling 
says the same in rhyme, and the very soundest tree will 
fall over from mere want of taproot. In Saturday's gale 
the tearing off of boughs was more remarkable than the 
falling of whole trees. 
many boughs; but of the many rooks’ nests not one was 
stirred from its place. 

% * # * 
THREATENED Hepces. 

All the damage was not due to stress of weather. Some 
of our country hedges are being ravaged with much thorough. 
ness by emissarics from the market gardens, and nurseries, 
There is a dearth of briars in the country, especially of briars 
suitable for budding as standard roses. By digging up strong 
roots of dogrose quite a large amount of money may be 
made. A good plant is worth as much as dd., and those 
who know where to go can collect a good many score within 
the day. After a week or two the briar-gatherers will be 
followed by the holly-cutters, with a lorry in attendance ; 
and the havoc they wreak is the most wholesale, and the 
traffic the most lucrative ; but the rose is the greater loss to 
the countryman. Some of the hedges are grossly mauled ; 
and of all the hedgerow beauties none can compare with 
rosa canina or even arvensis in its spring and summer and 
even its autumn beauty. 

a k cs * 
A NEGLECTED INbusrry. 

Hiow is it that the nurserymen are “ caught short” of 
stocks ? The truth is that in England we habitually and 
grossly neglect the cultivation of stocks. not only of briar 
but of quince and Paradise and crab. The import trade in 
all these is considerable-—and unnecessary. More than this, 
it is difficult to be sure of the nature and quality of imported 
stocks. When our roses relapse to briar we have a chance 
to see how miserable are the varieties on which the once 
lovely roses were budded: and, of course, the form of the 
bush as well as the quality of flower suffer. I believe the 
subject is being scientifically studied at Wisley and _ else- 
where ; but in practice the briar stocks grow worse rather than 
better ; and many private gardeners suffer. 

oo * * * 


Evperto crede. 


Lirrie Harvesrs. 

It is remarkable how many little opportunities are offered 
to the ingenious countryman who may be out of work of 
picking up unconsidered trifles. I have come upon men 
digging up dandelion roots, still much used by druggists, 
at the price of 7s. a hundredweight. <A fair trade is found 
for fallen acorns especially in districts where cottagers keep 
pigs. Seldom have mushroom and blackberry-pickers made 
themselves quite such as a nuisance as during this autumn. 
It has become necessary to take measures against the briar- 
hunters ; and the counties begin to realize the threat of 
a wholesale onslaught on the hollies. It is complained 
in Bucks that there is a growing fashion for beech leaves : 
and it is true that all through this autumn Covent Garden 
has been well supplied with branches of a size almost large 
enough to spoil the physiognomy of a tree. 

a * * * 
Country Drrence. 

It is no wonder that the counties are beginning to organize 
systems of Hertfordshire and Leicestershire 
have passed a stringent law utterly forbidding the uprooting 
of wild flowers ; and this regulation is indication of a well 
thought out scheme of general self-protection and develop- 
ment. Rural planning has become an immediate and vital 


self-defence. 


I saw one group of trees robbed of 


necessity. Among other details, very precise and stri¢ 
regulations are to be enforced in the coming year in regard 
to some of the commons. 
little in common with an urban common. a fact that mo 
townsmen honestly ignore. veneral 
public—like Sam Wellers donkey— has a definite right of 
“air and exercise.” 
no rights on a rural common. It is called common becany 
certain local commoners have rights there; and powers oj 
a much more drastic and exclusive sort than anyone lias ye 
attempted are already being put into action. 
On one common a motor-drawn picnic party lit the gore 
along with an adjacent hedgerow and watched it burn with 
Nero-like glee while one of the party took out his camera 
to record the delightful crime. This and other incidents 
like it have stirred the commissioners to look into their 
pewers and to exercise them. 
aspect is difficult. The golfer, cricketer, gipsy, and picnickey 
al] stir polemical problems: and each common is different 
from any other. But a change of policy has been set in 
motion by rural defenders. 


Now a county common has very 
In any urban area the 


Contrariwise, the public as such has 


It is no wonder, 


They recognize that the legal 


* * * 
Reurkawt Crarrs. 

Excellent accounts reach me of the sale of county crafts. 
men’s work organized by the Rural Industries Bureas. In 


a previous reference to the enterprise the address was 
unwittingly contracted. It should be 26 Eccleston Street, 
Victoria, S.W.1. A Wiltshire craft not, I think, represented 
at this sale has made an astonishing advance within thie last 
year or two. group of village weavers, most of whos 
patterns are designed by a lady with a genins for such design, 
have started a London shop, and this has so stimulated the 
sale that last year’s turnover was £12,000 or more, and the 
profits in four figures. Here is triumphant evidence that 
there is still room for the real craftsman; and it may be 
that the more production is mechanized, the more surely will 
the real artists of the community demand individual work. 
a * * * 

FARMING PROGRESS. 

On more than one occasion I have lamented the rapid 
fall in the price of Jand, and recorded that considerable 
estates in the Midlands can be bought at £5 or £6 an acre, 
houses included, This month the magazine of the Country 
Gentleman's Association gives some most lamentable exa:mples 
from the levely and once rich county of Suffolk : 
to let in Suffolk there is no end; farms for sale are almost 
equally numerous, and for many not more than £10 an acr 
can be oltained.” The italics are mine. To italicize this 
relapse of the land is a national duty. It cannot be allowed 
to continue without danger to the social as well as the 
economic welfare of this country. It is of good omen that 
more of our industrial organizers are turning their talents 
to the subject. A financier of my acquaintance who owns 
a big southern farm has four retail shops, has installed every 
sort of mechanical device for the sale and transport of his 
produce, and has so developed the land that the poultry 
alone give a turnover of over £20,000. Among other details 
he edits his own farm newspaper ! 

* * * ~ 
TRIBUTES TO NOVEMBER. 

In spite of storm and the fury of what the unscientific 
still call the clements, ecstatic tributes to the softness of 
November are contributed from all quarters. But it is not 
only November weather that is responsible. The scientific 
hybridizer must have some credit. In my garden, for 
example, a few bushes of Lloyd George raspberries (a varict) 
as famous as the Baldwin black-currant) carry leaves as 
fresh and green and strong on the stalk as if frost and the 
battering of rain and even hail were unexperienced. ‘The 
canes are full of berries just formed. It is extremely unlikely 
that they will ever ** come to table,” but the effect is a singular 
tribute to the expert growers who have been working at 
“perpetual” varieties. Their success in roses, raspberries, 
and strawberries, all of which are © in season ” at this moment, 
gives striking evidence of the of the 
evolutionists, 


‘Of farms 


powers practical 


W. Beacn Tromas, 
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Letters to 


SAFEGUARDING DUTIES 
| To the Editor of the Specratror.]| 

Sir,—The letter from Mr. James Hl. Weager in your issue of 
November 17th is peculiar for its innocence. Mr. Weager, 
when the silk duties were launched, apparently received 
circulars informing him that £6,000,000 profit would be mad 
in the first year. Mr. Weager assumes immediately that 
£6,000,000 profit were as good as 
it is simple folly to talk about a tariff lowering prices.” And 
vet prices are lowered. 

‘How does Mr. Weagei 
£6,000,000 did not uraterialize. 
the duty prevented the British Market from being swainped 
with the foreign product and so enabled the British manufac- 
turer to produce on economic lines and to employ British 
Jabour profitably. Mr. Weager then passes from silk to iron 
and steel and gives an illustration in which British Companies 


made, and says ** therefore 


explain that? Perhaps — the 
Perhaps, on the other hand. 


made water containers out of German steel, which they were 
able to buy at a lower price than British steel. Ife has for- 
gotten that only once in the first fifteen years of this century 
did the imports of foreign iron and steel reach the figure of 
2,000,000 tons, that even in 1928. when the imports of foreign 
iron and steel have declined, the total importation for the 
vear bids fair to be over 3,000,000 tons. Tle has also forgotten 
that in 1913 the monthly average of furnaces in blast was 
338, while at the present time there are but 147 furnaces in 
blast out of a total of 427. Can Mr. Weager visualize the 
attitude of the foreign steel making firms in the future ? Will 
they continue to supply cheap steel when the British industry 
is dead ? 

Employment has increased in the Safeguarded Industries, 
so far as official statistics are available, at double the rate of 
that in non-Safeguarded Inductries. When we import one 
ton of steel the railways obtain one ton of traffic from the port 
of landing to the place of consigninent. When we make one 
ton of steel goods in this country the traffic involved is two to 
three tons of iron ore, three to four tons of coal. and perhaps 
half a ton of limestone, making six to cight tons of traffic 
instead of one. At the present rate of importation during 
the present year the iron and steel landed in this country from 
If this were all 
have increased 


foreign sources will be over 3.000.000 tons. 
made in this country the railways would 
trallie to the extent of 20,000,000 tons. I will leave Mr. 
Weager to say whether this would mean increased work for 
iron and steel workers for coal miners and for railwaymen,— 
lam, Sir, &c., Dorornuy Jacons, 
Secretary, Empire Industries Association. 
26 Abingdon Street, Westminster. SW. 1. 


THE PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir, —Dr. Relton’s letter in your issue of the 10th, concerning 
the problems now confronting the Church is, I fear, somewhat 
misleading and confusing. For the rejection of the Prayer 
Book has raised no new “ principle of spiritual autonomy,” or 
asserted any claim for the House of Commons to dictate the 
doctrine, rites or ceremonies of the Church. 

It is merely the exercise of a right which the Church accepted 
as the price of “ establishment ~ in 1662, and again herself 
reaflirmed in the Enabling Act. The State and the Church 
in 1662 agreed to “ establish ** what both accepted as the 
* Protestant Reformed Religion.” The State now refuses to 
“establish ” what the Church through its Assembly, wishes 
to be regarded as the ** Protestant Reformed Religion.” But 
it does not challenge the right of the Church to alter its wor- 
ship or doctrine, it only in effect says that if the Church wants 
to enjoy such alterations it must dissolve the partnership 
between Church and State, unless it can persuade the State 
to reverse its decision. 

Consequently there is not at present any issue before us 
about the “ principle of spiritual authority * such as Dr. 
Relton so forcibly outlines. For the Act of Uniformity, 1662, 
forbids the use of any other form of service in any church but 


that of the present Prayer Book, and this is still the law of 


public worship to-day. It has been expressed clearly in the 


the Editor 


Report of the Roval Commission 
Davidson officially signed, viz.. that a bishop has * 


1996, which Archbishop 
no right to 
override the provisions of this Act as to services, rites or 
ceremonies,” 

Every solemnly position and 


. ' 
bishop has accepted — this 


alwavs to minister the Doctrine. Sacra- 
Christ ...as this 
Realm hath received the same. Clearly the Realm has not 
the 1928 Praver 


charges every priest ” 
ments end Discipline of Church and 
* received ~ Sook. consequently the Bishops 
have no legal or moral right to demand the “ obedience” of 
the clergy to any unconstitutional and illegal authorization 
of any of its proposals, and a clergyman would violate his 
solemn Ordination promise if he acted on any such proposals. 
Dr. Relton’s problem of * spiritual authority “ is, therefore, at 
present only an academic question. but his virtual claim for 
absolute obedience to episcopal rulings is not in accord with 
the teaching of our Reformed Catholic Church, which has not 
rejected the infallibility of the 
Episcopate. 


Pope to accept that of the 
We are certainly taught that in subordination to the final 
authority of Hols “Church hath power to 
decree rites and ceremonies ~~ (Art. XNN.). but the “Church ” 
as such is carefully defined not as an assembly of bishops. but 
(Art. NIN.) which would 
Christian Council at 
I am, Sir, &c.. 


CC. SYDNEY CARTER, 


Scripture, the 


asa“ congregation of faithful men” 
First 
elders and brethron. 


Jerusalem, 


comprise like the 
* Apostles 


B. oO. M. College, f lifton. 
THE TERRIBLE EARTHQUAKE OF — 1693 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.} 
Sir, —In view of the recent disaster in Sicily the following 


may interest vou. Catania has always suffered from invasion, 


Carthaginians, Romans, Greeks, Normans have contended for 
her vineyards and harbour: and when men no longer led 
their fleets to menace her coast. Etna remained, a foe as 
resistless and far more deadly. In a little 
book, dated 1693. one may read a curious tale of Etna’s ruth- 
The title is, edn Account of the Lute Terrible Earth- 
With most of its Particulars. Printed for 


Arms in Warwick Lane. 


soiled. coverless 


lessness. 
quake in Sicily: 
Richard 
The author, a 

* superstitious.” 
found in the original, * 
other Fopperies his Profession leads him to believe.” 


Sualdwin near the Oxford 
ftoman priest, was held by the translator as 
Ile has therefore omitted several incidents 


especially that relate to Miracles, and 


The priest’s narrative is simple and concise. He is bewil- 
dered, poor man, as well he might be, at the magnitude of the 
catastrophe of 1693, and wonders if it is “an effect of the 
Craziness of the Globe of this Earth which seems to begin to 
vield to the Injuries of Time.” Of one point he is certain, 
namely, that * this Earthquake, for the suddenness of it and 
the mighty Desolations it has produced, is the most astonishing 
one that ever was.” * This Earthquake carried with it more 
than ordinary Marks of an immediate stroke of Heaven.” 

The good priest also asserts that it is seldom that the 
** Divine Vengeance exerts its power upon us Mortals in any 
National Calamity without some previous Warnings.” Appar- 
ently Etna had given a * mighty loud Warning ” six months 
before the date of the Great Earthquake. and previous to this 
message three rainbows had been seen above Syracuse, of 
In July the statue of a Catania 
‘ie flow of lava, fell 
vights. Evidently 


which one was ** tranversed.” 
saint, whose prayers had once checked 
from its base for seven or eight consecutive 
the holy man knew that he was impotent to arrest the woe 
coming on his city. 

On the seventh of January, 1693, about ten at night Mount 
Etna began to make * hideous Roarings and loud Bellowings,”’ 
and on the eleventh the great Earthquake occurred which 
lasted about six minutes. The fishermen in the bay saw the city 
sink down ** with the noise as it were of some Thousand Pieces 
of Great Ordnance discharged at once.” and in the place where 
Catania stood, * appears now a great Lake with some great 
heaps of Rubbish appearing here and there above the water.” 
After this work of destruction was accomplished Etna showed 
*no Flames for the space of five or six hours “—** The Fisher- 
men do likewise declare that during all this horrid Tragedy 
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which they saw befall the City Catania they themselves were 
every Moment expecting to be swallowed up in the Bay by 
reason of the strange violent Agitation of the Sea.” The city 
was rich and prosperous, “ endowed with a University and 
containing about 24,000 souls.” Of these about 2,000 escaped 
* afte: the shaking of the 9th or the Morning of the 11th.” 

Many towns shared the same fate. Syracuse suffered badly 
by the “ shake,” most of the best buildings and the greatest 
part of the Castle ** being rent in several places.” On the 10th 
Syracuse seems to have had a “ shake ” all to itself, accom- 
panied by “a mighty Tempest of Wind.” Our Priest states 
that * four parts out of five of the People were buried in the 
Rubbish. Those who fled into the Church were crushed by 
the fall of the Steeple and the Roof both together.” Of 
Nato, perched on a high rock, only parts of a Benedictine 
church remained. Lentini, famed for its fishing industry and 
salt-mines, became a “ heap of Ashes,” beside a * brackish 
Loke ” full of dying fish. The “great Mole” of Palmero was 
shattered ** within a few foot of the Gally ” where the * Vice- 
Roy and the Archbishop had retir’d.” Militello, famed for 
its “ considerable manufacturies of Silk” was swallowed up 
during a thick fog—sitk-worms, mulberry-trees, looms, 
vanished. No one was left to * give tidings of the Calamity.” 

The “Inhabitants of Messina betook themselves to their 
deveiions,” and then went out into the fields for three days 
until the ** shake ” and the Tempest had passed.‘ Thus ”— 
so the narrative concludes—-* Sicily became a heap of Rubbish 
and a continued Desolation.’’—I am, Sir, &ce., 

L. C. STREATFEILD. 
8 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, W.1. 


A GOLD COAST LIBRARY 
|To the Editor of the Specratror.]} 

S.r, On my return to the Gold Coast in December I intend 
to start a lending library for the natives in Accra, the first 
venture of its kind, I believe, in West Africa. At a time 
when civilization is overtaking us there with giant strides, and 
there is a growing and widespread demand for education, few 
things can be more important than the provision of suitable 
books for these who are clamouring for knowledge. 

Books of all kinds will be welcome. though discrimination 
shoul! be used in selecting only the better class of fiction, and 
they should be sent to the Bishop of Accra, Missionary Equip- 
ment Supply. Church House, S.W. The burden of those who 
are working in West Africa is by no means easy, and by 
exsisting us in this way some of your readers may like to feel 
that they are helping us to bear it. I am, Sir, &e., 

JouN Accra, 

Reform Club, Pail Mall, S.W.1. 


THE SLUM PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Smr,—I have followed with interest the correspondence which 
has appeared in the Spectator with reference to Captain 
Townroe’s new book, The Slum Problem. With the subject- 
matter of the controversy between him and Mrs. Barclay I 
am not concerned in this letter. My justification for inter- 
vening is that, as Secretary of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, I have had the duty of assisting in 
matters of formation and registration of practically all the 
Public Utility Societies which are engaged on “ recondition- 
ing’ work and Public Utility Societies in general. About 250 
have passed through the ollices of the Association, and are 
liaxel to us in various ways. 

Being in the centre of the movement, I am naturally a little 
concerned with the unfortunate controversy which has arisen 
out of certain paragraphs in Captain Townroe’s book. I was 
one of the first to read the book, and I certainly did not place 
the same interpretation as Mrs. Barclay upon the * offending ” 
section, obviously written after a study of the relevant facts. 
Perhaps that was because I have known Captain Townroe 
for many years and have seen his good work for Housing. As 
a member of the Council of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, he has given consistent and valued 
support to the Pubiie Utility Societies movement, and his 
journeys to and lectures in all parts of the country have 
given help and stimulus to those engaged in the movement. 

Mrs. Barclay and Miss Perry, who are also members of my 


me, 


Association, have, on their part, attempted an experiment in 
dealing with slums, and have achieved wonderful results, 
Their work has inspired others to do likewise. My purpose, 
therefore, is not to enter into the dispute, but to emphasize 
the misfortune that will occur if the correspondence jg 
pursued and undue prominence is given to a paragraph in the 
book which has been given an interpretation not intended, 
I am certain, by the author. 

Moreover, two such strong forces for housing betterment 
must be working in harmony—and such I believe to he thei 
desire.—I am, Sir, &e., A. T. Pike, Secretary. 

Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 

8 Grays Inn Place, W.C.1. 


SCHOOL EMPIRE TOUR TO CANADA 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.| 

Sir,—The efforts of the School Empire Tour Committee have 

been fully justified by the success of the tour which has just 

returned from Canada. The thirty-four boys who went, 

representing most of the well-known Public Schools, had a 

summer's enjoyment that will never be forgotten, as we!! 

vivid education in the meaning of Empire. 

The itinerary was planned mainly in collaboration with 
members of the Lands Departments in each Province with 
the object that the party should spend as much time as possible 
in the country districts and come into contact with «all the 
various industries. 

Something of the complicated nature of Canadian nationality 
was revealed to us when we discovered that, apart from the 
predominance of the French Canadians in Quebec, there are 
areas farther West where in mining towns or on the prairies 
as much as forty-six per cent. of the population come 
various parts of Europe. A general satisfaction was expressed 
at the experiment of sending the 8,700 harvesters from Great 
Britain ; the vast majority appeared to be thoroughly satisfied 
with the work and conditions provided. Obviously there 
were some failures to be expected ; but the cases where there 
was rea! ground for dissatisfaction were comparatively few. 

The delight of travel in Canada is the diversity of interests 
We never repeated our experiences ; each stopping place 
had its own special industry or type of scenery for us to visit— 
forestry work, lumbering, pulp and paper mills, the 
fields, fruit farming, ranching, gold mining, steel works. oil- 
wells, fisheries, and harbours—there was something o! real 
practical life on a big scale in every district. 


asa 


from 


‘ 


The real freedom of holiday was found in the Rockic. at 
Jasper Park on the outward journey, at Lake Louise and 
Banff on the return. There all could suit themselves with 
walking, climbing, fishing, boating, or riding horses ww) the 


mountain trails ; most were lucky enough to see somet! 
beavers and black-bears, deer and mountain sheep. 

In one way and another we were enabled to get fait 
insight into the educational system of the Domingon, and (here 


stood out the evident determination to put education into 
the foreground. 

The conclusion of the tour found the party still frest) and 
enthusiastic, from Quebec to Prince Rupert. from Vancouver 


to the Maritimes, from Sydney to St. John’s interest was 
never strained and a profuse welcome was always spontancous- 


ly given. Such tours must give more than pleasure and 
education ; they give knowledge of the Empire and of ile 


world ; they create friendships and cement good will. 
the next tour to New Zealand bear the same fruit. [Inquiries 
as to the tour to New Zealand, which will start in the first 
week in January, may be sent to the Hon. Secretary, the Hon. 
Margaret Best, at the Committee's office.]—I am, Sir, & 
G. H. Woo.iiry, V.C., M.C., Director of the Tour. 
Imperial Institute, South Kensington. 


“VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS” 
[To the Editor of the Specrsvor.] 
Sir. As many know two of the most beautiful ancient [tin 
hymns which have come down to us are “ Veni Sancte 
Spiritus ” and ** Veni Creator Spiritus.” 

A kind correspondent, referring to my * General Knowledge 
Questions ” on Church History, in the Spectator of November 
10th, suggests that in the last question and answer I have 
eonfused these two hymns. He is right. 
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My authority for the statement that Bishop Langton was 
the author of ** Veni Sancte Spiritus” is Professor Powicke, 
who, notwithstanding that the hymn has been attributed to 
other writers, is, in his recently published Ford Lectures on 
Stephen Langton, somewhat positive on this matter. 

It is, however, not the “* Veni but the second 
hymn, “ Veni Creator,” which is found in our Prayer Book 
inthe Ordering of Priests, and which was translated by Bishop 
Cosin, ““ Come Holy Ghost, our souls inspire.” This hymn, 
ascribed to various authors, is stated by Dr. Julian to have 
been used at a Synod at Rheims in 1049. We learn that there 
are more than fifty translations of this hymn.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

Lindum Lodge, Psalter Lane, Sheffield. W. Ovom. 


Sancte ” 


SLAUGHTERHOUSE REFORM 
[To the Editor of the Svecraron.] 

Sir,—Those of your readers who have worked unremittingly 
for years in the cause of Humane Slaughter owe you a big debt 
of gratitude for your practical help in ventilating the subject. 

It is to public lack of imagination and the tendency to 
turn from anything disagreeable that we owe the length and 
toughness of the struggle for reform. But what a delight it is 
to succeed, even in a small way! Only last week the Town 
Counci! of ‘St. Ives, CornwaH, decided to adopt the by-law 
(1908 Act, clause 9) making the 
slaughter compulsory. 


stunning of animals before 
This was due to certain propaganda 
work, and a representative deputation presenting a petition 
tothe Mayor. The like could be done in every township if a 
little group of people showed determination and tact in the 
matter. 

In intimate connexion is another abuse which is 
tically unknown to the public. 


custom of allowing the 


prac- 
[ allude to the too prevalent 
of children in slaughter- 
houses. Not long since in a village school the head teacher 
told me how horrible it her scholars haunted the 
neighbouring slaughterhouse where 
not in use. 


pres¢ nee 


was that 


humane methods were 
She said it had a very bad effect on the tone of 
the school, and asked me to speak there and then to the worst 
offenders. We have since given this matter a certain amount 
of publicity in the local Press. Naturally neither slaughter- 
men nor children are talkative on the subject, and drawing 
the attention of parents, teachers, and the public generally to 
it is salutary, and tends to discouragement. 
of these horrors in childhood is wholly pernicious, and their 
recollection in later years is often acutely painful. 


The witnessing 


Few are aware that there is a by-law available forbidding 
the presence of children under sixteen in slaughterhouses. It 
would be well if all Town and Rural Councils adopted it.—I 
am, Sir, &c., M. K. F. Tuorniry 

(Hon. Sec. R.S.P.C.A.). 

St. Ives, Cornwall. 


MODEL ABATTOIR 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 


Sin, May I, on behalf of the Animal Defence Society, 
express my most grateful thanks to the Spectator for so 
kindly supporting my appeal for the Model Humane Abattoir, 
and to the following donors who have so generously contri- 
buted to the Building Fund :— 

Sir Robert McAlpine, £500; Mrs. Fleet, £5; Mrs. Hanbury, 
£3 3s.; Mrs. Edimann, £1 1s.; Miss Lynne, £3; Miss Jacob, 
£5; Mrs. Peel, £1; Mrs. Laing-Oldham, £2 2s.; Miss Hamlyn, 


£2 2s.; Mr. M. R. Courtauld, £50; Miss C. Foster, £10 10s.; 
Mr. Arthur Davidson, £1; Miss E. Campbell, £10 10s.; Miss 
Tonks, £1 1s.; Miss Rushton, £5; Mrs. Du Buisson, £1; Mrs. 


Maxwell, £5; Miss E. Smith, £1 Is.; Miss A. Smith, £1 1s.; 
Anon., 2s. 6d.; Miss Love, 5s.; Miss M. C. Clarke, £20; Mr. 
Yillott, £1; Miss Morriss, £10; Mrs. Thompson, 10s.; Lady 
Hume-Williams, £2 2s.; Mr. Allen, £1 1ls.; Miss Hargreave, £5; 
Miss Du Buisson, 10s.; Mr. H. G. Pesel, 10s.; Mrs. Edmund Carr, 
£1: Miss Saunders, £1 Is.; Miss Colville, £5 5s.; Mrs. R. D. 
Balfour, £5; Mr. J. Byers, £1; Anon., 10s.; Mrs. Barron, 10s. ; 
Anon., 5s.; Mrs. Kirk, £1; Mrs. Silvanus, £5; Mrs. Hue, £2; 
Anon., 10s.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; X. Y. Z., £1; Mrs. Shirley Woolmer, 
£1 ls.; Miss F. Brooks, £1; Miss Dowson, £1; Miss Thornely, 
£5; Miss P. Stafford, £10; Miss Dawson, £1 Is.; Miss Paine, 
£1; Mr. W. H. Fleming, £5 ; 
£2 2s.; Miss A. M. Turner, £1 ls.; 


Mr. G. B. Dibblee, £1 ; Lady Finlay, 
Miss P. Bato, 

Anon., Is. ; 
Miss Glascott, 


Helen, £5; 
Mrs. Burton, £100; 


. F. C. H. Borrett, £1 1s.; Mrs. Egerton, £3 3s. ; 








£1; Mrs. Powell, £2 9s.: 
£10; Miss Todd, £1; 


Mrs. Lowis, £1; 


Lieut. Lee Hardy, 
Miss F. Clarke, £50 ; 


Anon., 5s. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
NINA HAMILTON AND BRANDON, 
President. The Animal Defence Society. 
35 Old Bond Street, London, W'.1. 


ALSATIAN DOGS 

[To the ditor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—When I lived in Brittany in the ‘nineties I used to hear 
a good deal about the wolves which were said still to linger 
in the mountains round Carhaix,and the strange, fierce breed 
of hounds, half wolves themselves, which were used to hunt 
them. 
The 
in captivity, and 
from this first 
ferocious and 


The hounds really were partially bred from wolves. 
wolf-cubs were captured reared 
mated with a pure-bred hound. The 
cross was useless in the pack—too 
dable.’ But a second cross with 


voung, 
progeny 
* unbid- 
a pure-bred hound gave 
splendid results—anyway, from the point of view of a French 
chasseur. This would be in the ‘sixties and ‘seventies. 

In my days the old people would still talk of the barbaric 
glories of the hunt; though the Couvetier, a 
seigneur, who had of course originally been appointed to this 
oflice to exterminate the wolves, had long been engaged in 
carefully preserving them! I do not that 
genuine wolf-hounds have been bred in the Black Mountains 
of Brittany since the beginning of this century. 
BLANCHE WINDER, 


sporting local 


suppose these 


Iam, Sir, Xe., 


Graythwaite Manor, Grange-over-Sands. 


JINKERS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,— Mr. Digby, in his admirable article on ** Names that Live 
On” in your issue of November 10th, made reference to the 
term “ jinking,”’ and its connexion with * jovial Mr. Jinks.” He 
commented on the fact that the term was known in India and 
signified the ** sudden dodging of a wild pig when the hunter is 
getting close enough to spear it.” 

In Glasgow, here, the term has been in common use for 
many years, with almost the same meaning, viz., “a sudden 
dodging of something or other.” Indeed, Glasgow children 
have a popular ball-and-wall game which they call ** jinkers.” 

Roughly, the game is played as follows: Several players 
stand in close proximity to a high wall (usually the face or side 
tenement). The commencing player throws a small 
rubber ball high into the air so that it strikes the wall and falls 
again. As he does so he cails out the name of another player 
and it is that player's task to catch the ball before it reaches 
the ground. 


of a 


If he fails, then all the other players run away as far as they 
can go until he retrieves the ball, when they must immediately 
stand still at whichever point they have reached. The player 
who failed to catch the ball now selects one of the other players 
and throws the ball at him. This latter attempts to dodge er 
** jink ’” the ball. Hence the name “ jinkers.”’ 

If the “jinker” jinks successfully, the player who failed 
to catch the ball throws it up again and if any other player 
catches it, when it comes down, then the former is out of the 
game. If the “ jinker”’ is not successful and the ball strikes 
him, then he must throw the ball up. Similarly, if it is caught 
this time, the unsuccessful ‘* jinker”’ is out of the game. If 
this last ball, or, as it is quaintly called, the ‘“* Granny ” ball, is 
not caught, then the player is free to resume the game. 

** Jinkers ” is played by both sexes, but more particularly by 
girls.—I am, Sir, W. CockBurRN DUNCAN. 

170 King’s Park Road, Cathcart, Glasgow. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE 
AND ’NINETIES 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—I should be much obliged if you would grant me space 
to supplement and correct the brief reference to Mr. MacColl’s 
connexion with the Spectator in my article in your Centenary 
number. It was in January, 1890 that he began to write 
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and in February, 1896 that he retired. In those years he 
could claim to have been the first to recognize such notable 
newcomers as Steer, Sickert, Brabazon,Conder,Rothenstein,and 
Beardsley, and to have assisted in establishing the place of the 
contested earlier masters—Whistler, Manet, Degas, and Monet. 
And I have the best of reasons for stating that Mr. MacColl 
left the Spectator from no lack of appreciation on the part of 
the editors, but because he thougltt that he had done his 
turn in criticism, and would thenceforth be more free to devote 
himself to painting.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuartes L. GRAVES. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tne Task or THE SESSION. 


In your article on ** The Task of the Session” in your issue 
of November 10th, you speak of the Poor Law Guardians as 
having “ voluntarily devoted a large part of their time to 
making the inquiries that are indispensable if Poor Law 
money is to be used economically, and so as to help recipients 
to help themselves.” I am not familiar with the practice 
in rural Unions, but in London and the industrial areas these 
inquiries are invariably made by the relieving oflicers, on whom 
the duty of investigation is laid by the regulations of the 
Ministry of Health, and who have been specially trained for 
the task. It would seem, therefore, that some better reason 
must be found for retaining the services of the Guardians 
in a reformed administration.—R. SAUNDERSON, 27 Ladbroke 
Square, W. 11. 

Report OF THE STREET OFFENCES COMMITTEE, 
POSTPONEMENT OF PUBLIC MEETING. 

May I ask the hospitality of your columns to give notice 
that, owing to the unexpected delay in the presentation of 
this Report to Parliament, the Public Meeting arranged by 
the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, to take place on 
Monday night, November 26th, in the Caxton Hall, will be 
postponed. Judging by the Home Sccretary’s reply to a 
question on November 14th, it appears unlikely the Report 
will be available in time for a study of its reeommendations 
before the date of the meeting. A further announcement will 
be made after the Report is issued.—Batrour or BurLeicu, 
Chairman of the postponed meeting, 31 Bedford Gardens, 
Kensington. 

A Rosin INcIDenr. 

One night recently we heard a tapping, and a rustling 
sound, at our dining-room window. On going to see what 
was causing the noise we found a robin there, and thinking 
he might be hungry we put out some biscuit crumbs and 
then closed the window. He did not take the food, however, 
but continued his tapping at the window, so we opened it 
again and left it open, immediately he flew inside and finally 
settled on the curtain pole, where we left him for the night, 
having provided some butter and crumbs. In the morning 
he was still perched on the pole but when the window was 

ned began to fly about, and after a few minutes went 
out of the window. I wonder if any of your readers could 
give an explanation of this visit of the robin. The night was 
not a stormy one.—H. E. Crook, St. Helens, Howth, Co. 
Dublin. 


Trestep MILK AND Pus.iic S$cuoors. 


With reference to this subject in your issue of November 3rd 
(p. 640), it may interest you to know that at least one, if 
not more, of the principal public schools in Ulster use this 
milk. Campbell College, Belfast, use Grade “A” T.T. milk 
at 6d. per quart.—S. H. Hat.-Tnompson, Lindsay Thompson 
and Co., Belfast. 


Women’s INstirurES AND HumMANE MeEtTHOps. 


As secretary of our local W.I., I am very much interested 
in your eorrespondent’s suggestion that we should take up 
the above subject. Perhaps she would kindly give me the 
names and addresses of suitable speakers on the question of 
rabbit snaring and kindred points of rural interest, so that I 
may be ready with the necessary information when the time 
comes to arrange the programme for the next half year.— 
Auice M. MacLeop, Hon. Sec. Westend Women’s Institute, 
Langstaff House, Bitterne, Southampton. 

[We are delighted to get this letter and hope it is the 
precursor of many others from Women’s Institutes. We are 
placing the writer in touch with those who can supply the 
desired information.—Ep. Spectator.| 


Tne FuTure or THE ROAps, 


Referring to the article by Lord Montagu on “ The Future 
of the Roads, where he states that he can foresee a time when 
there will be fully illuminated through roads for traffic, I have 
often wondered if it would be feasible to convert the banks 
each side of the railways into such roads, with loops outside 
tunnels and bridges. A fairly high bank would have to be 
built between the roads and rails for safety, Another gréat 


ae 


improvement to alleviate congestion would be loop roads ty 
avoid large towns.—E.Leanor B,. Gaunt, 77 Manor Hou 
Road, Glastonbury. 

AuTuMN FOLIAGE. 

It may be that a short list, in no way exhaustive, of commop 
shrubs which are of outstanding beauty in the autumn {yy 
foliage or berries or both would be of interest to some of your 
readers :—Berberis Aquifolium (on poor soils), Berbers 
Prattii, Berberis Thunbergii, Berberis Wilsonii, Cotoneaster 
Rotundifolia, Cotoneaster Simmondsii, Pernettya, Rhys 
Cotinus, Spiraea Prunifolia florepleno. All these can be 
bought for a few pence each and make an autumn garden 4 
beautiful place.—W. H. McConnev, 77 Onslow Square, 5.W,7, 

Tommy ATKINS. 

Your correspondent dealing with the interesting subject 
of ** Names that Live On” is not correct in suggesting that 
“Tommy Atkins” perhaps originated from any actual 
individual. The original of the name is as follows: When 
the present Pay Book, Army, Privates—for the use of— 
was instituted, on the first page was shown an example of 
how the matter was to be dealt with. ‘The specimen pay book 
sheet was filled in completely for a mythical individual, who 
was given the name ot * Thomas Atkins.”—E. H. lL. 

Wirt “R” Be Hearp Forry Years HENCE ? 

The words “liar” and “lyre” are often pronounst 
alike; so are “mare” and “mayor.” It is becoming a 
custom to omit the sound of “r” and to make no distinction 
between short “a,” hard “ah,” and “r.’ In the cours of 
fifty years “ r,” as a final consonantal sound, will hav become 
obsolete in the relm of orthoepy, partly thru ignorance, 
laziness and defectiv teaching of English sounds; unless a 
wider appreciation of the English language is cultivated, 
the use of “r” wil be limited, les herd—if not unknown, 
A person is a markt individual if he or she is aled in 
innovations of dres, but the same person may clothe his 
or her tho’ts in objectionable English without a word of 
disapproval! Cannot a finer sense of correct and musical 
English be cultivated ?-H. Drummonp, Rydal Mount, 
Hetton-le-Hole. 


Poetry 
The Piebald 


Tue fires were red by the caravans ; 

The circus men stooped over their pans. 
The piebald horse came up to nuzzle 
Against my breast with his spotted muzzle. 


His flank was rubbed by the waggon chain, 

His shoulder raw where the weight had lain, 
But he arched his neck to my greeting, proudly, 
And nickered low while the men talked loudly. 


We stood in the gloaming, he and I, 

While the stars came out in the evening sky. 
A lone ow! hooted, a bat flew over, 

The breath of the horse was sweet with clover. 


I patted his neck and I stroked his ears ; 
His eyes were soft in the dusk like deer’s 
The eyes of a horse can always hold me, 
And this was the tale that his brown eyes told me. 


Nothing to do with the dusty road 

And a shoulder-gall and an aching load, 
But a tale of triumph—a gallant story 
Of glittering lights and a path of glory, 


Of cantering circles around the ring 

With a measured step to the music’s swing ; 
Of cracking whips and of clownish wrangles 
And a fairy rider in silk and spangles, 


I know as he quivered a nostril wide 

That he wished me to learn of his nights of pride 
When, bitted back to his silver trapping, 

He went in a tumult of cheers and clapping. 


I forgot the shame of his shoulder-gall, 
I heard the hoofs to the canvas call. 
I saw him proud in the sawdust striding, 
Glamour around him and Beauty riding. 
W111 H. Ocivie. 
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Mr. Nevinson’s third volume is not only a great story of gallant 
adventure, it is a literary event. 


lastlhances 


By H. W. NEVINSO 


H. M. Tomvinson in the Daily News: “It is Nevinson’s own fault if people insist on 
regarding him as a man of action; it is time now, however, for us to remember that he 1s 
one of our most delicate, humane, and humorous essayists.” 





S. K. Ratcuirre in the Observer: “ His best fortune has been in his friends—a very 
noble company of men and women, whose portraits are drawn in this volume by a master 


of the English tongue.” ' 15/- 
THE NEW STRIBLING A NOVEL OF INDIA 


Bright Metal The Story af Hassan 


By T. S. STRIBLING 


Morning Post: “The quiet fun (which 
has a serious lining) and graphic characterisation 
of the novelist are em] ployed at their be st.” 

Mr. Geratp Goutp in the Daily News: “The At 1 of the English in India written in a 
book is rich in humour and humanity.” new and arrest ein. 

7/6 nel 7/6 net 


JOHN \NTHONY 


CAMBRIDGE ECONOMIC HANDBOOKS 
New volumes 5/- net cach 


Wages Money 


By MAURICE DOBB, M.A. By D. H. ROBERTSON, M.A, 
: Ae ae Fellow and Lecturer « [rintty College, 
Lecturer in Economics, Camoridge University. Cambridge 
A complete review of the = char icteristic One of the most successful volumes in the 


features of the wage system. series. Completely rewritten and reset. 


TILE LIBRARY me eee THEOLOGY 


i 


Nex olume 


TeAuthorty of the bible 


. DODD, M.A. 
Yates Professor of -. bit -xegesis, Mansfield College, Oxford 
10/6 net 
Already Issued 
THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT B y H. WHEELER 


ROBINSON, M.A., D.D. (Second Impression) 10/6 net 
THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS 

By OLIVER C. QUICK, M.A. (Second Impression) 10/6 net 
THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE GF FORGIVENESS By H. R. MACKINTOSH, 
D.Phil., D.D. (Second Impressi 10/6 net 


NISBET & CO., LTD., 22 Berners Street, London, W. I. 
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SHOW GIRL 


by J. P. McEVOY. 7s. 6d. net 


“Tt is impossible to describe ‘Show Girl.’ 
Using only a collection of letters, telegrams, 
cablegrams, radiograms, newspaper clippings, 
and a few pages of dialogue, Mckvoy tells the 
swiit tale of Dixie Dugan and her adventures. 
Lingering not an instant for analysis, interpre- 


Let some member of your family get well started on “ Show Girl” and then try to get the book away! 





tation or description, McEvoy creates a dozen 
characters who are flesh and cosmetics, blood 
and perspiration, so alive that the reader feels 
their elbows in his ribs in the Tube, their heels 
on his insteps in the Theatre, their voices in 
hts ears and their high-explosive cocktails 
spilling in his lap in a Night Club.” 





BRENTANO’S AUTUMN LIST : 


In the Days of the Tail Ships* 


By R. A. FLETCHER. Illustrated, 15/- net. 


A vivid account of the wonderful rise of the Sailing Ship 
Industry in the last century and of its decline. The book tells 
of fierce encounters with enemies and pirates, of fast passages 
and slow ones, and of disasters, tragedies and daring voyages. 
Mr. Fletcher is one of the leading authorities on shipping history, 
and writes with that insight which comes only from personal 


experience. (Shortly.) 
Red Mexico* 
By FRANCIS McCULLAGH. 15/- net. 


Illustrated with Photographs. 


Captain McCullagh has just returned from Mexico. In his 
mew book he gives us his impressions of the chaos existing in that 
country. Through his experienced eyes, in the light of his utterly 
fearless judgment, he gives to the world a picture of Mexico as 
it is now. Extraordinary happenings are now taking place in 
that unhappy country, and in “ Red Mexico” Captain McCullagh 
has lifted the veil drawn by the strict Mexican censorship. This 
book, will cause a world-wide sensation, and is a valuable 
contribution to present-day world politics. 


London Pilgrimages * 


By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. 15/- net. 
Illustrated with Drawings and rare Old Prints. 


Mr. Hopkins is the author of “This London: Its Taverns, 
Haunts and Memories,” “Old English Inns and Mills,” and 
“ Kipling’s Sussex,” all of which have reached a wide circle of 
readers both here and in America. In the present book the 
author has explored “Kipling’s London,” ‘Oscar ‘ilde’s 
London,” the literary landmarks of Thackeray, Dickens, Ernest 
Dowson, Lionel Johnson, Thomas Burke, and many other famous 
writers, and brought to light for the first time many hitherto 
unrevealed facts and literary associations. Of especial interest 
are his chapters dealing with the “Beefeaters of the Tower” 
and the “Itinerant Tradesmen of the London Streets.” 


* PROSPECTUSES ON . 





. 
The Conquest of Life 
By Dr. SERGE VORONOFF. Illustrated. 15/- net, 
Translated by G. Gip1er RampBavup, M.D. 

This book is Dr. Voronoff’s own story of his amazing dis- 
coveries in the prolongation of life and the vital powers of man 
—an exposition of a subject of universal interest, written to be 
read by the layman. Since 1919, when Dr. Voronoff announced 
that he had found a remedy for old age, the world has been 
waiting for this book. “ The Conquest of Life” is the first book 
for popular consumption on the author’s amazing discoveries for 
the rejuvenation of life. 


Battle Line Narratives 1915-1918 


By H. E. HARVEY, D.C.M., M.M. 6/- net. 
These rough records—unpolished, ill-set, yet still gems of men’s 
sufferings for a glorious cause—are as true to detail as mere 


memory can make them. They are not offered as material to be 
examined through the microscope of the literary analyst, nor vet 
simply for entertainment, but to endeavour to show in a series 
of vivid pictures what the war was like to the man in the ranks, 
Mr. Harvey has infused into “ Battle-lime: Narratives” the \ ry 
smoke of battle. 


Julius Caesar and the Grandeur 


that was Rome 
By VICTOR THADDEUS. Illustrated. 21/- net. 


A biography of the great Julius Cesar, written from an 


entirely new standpoint. By probing into Cxsar’s motives and 
by drawing comparisons with present-day life, we view Czxsar’s 
accomplishments much as we would those of any contemporary 


industrial or political dictator. 


The Quacks of Old London * 


By C. J.S. THOMPSON. Jllustrated with Woodcuts 
from rare Bills and Ballads of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 12/6 net. 

_The quack doctor has received but little attention from the 
historian hitherto, and the author, who has made a special study 
of these pretenders of bygone days, gives an amusing and enter- 
taining account of their practices and the part they played in 
life in Old London, 


APPLICATION. 


Have you received your copy of our new monthly publication, 
“The Book Hour” ? A postcard will put you on our mailing list. 


BRENTANOS LTD., 


Telegrams and Cables: BRENBOOKS, WESTCI NT, LONDON, 


31 GOWER 


STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1600. 
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The New Christian Alignment 


International 
Press. 8S Vols. 


Meeting of the 


Report of the Jerusalem 
(Oxford University 


Missionary Council. 
253.) 

Tur most astonishing and epoch-marking revolutions have a 
way nowadays of coming upon us as by stealth. The eight 
well-printed and well-bound volumes containing the report of 
the Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary Council 
now published by the Oxford University Press, contain a living 
picture of as remarkable a transformation as contemporary 
histor: Yet it is a change of which few even among 
those interested in the world expansion of Christianity are 
Nor, indeed, has it fully taken place among all 


presents, 


fully aware. 
ranks of missionary thought and practice. 

What a change, for instance. is revealed in the first volume, 
that on the ~ Christian Message.” 
tion of Christianity in relation to Hinduism, Confucianism, 
to criticize, but to 


Here we find an examina- 
Buddhism, and {fslam. It sets out, not 
discover and state the characteristic excellencies of those 
faiths. The deliberate aim of t 
they were before the famous Council Meeting was held at 


ese documents, written as 
Jerusalem this Jast spring and revised in the light of the 
discussions, is to present sympatheticaily the real values of 
the elements in them by which 
to many as a startling 


the non-Christian religions ; 
That 
evidence of a new attitude on the part of missions. 


men live. surely will come 


It was in such a context of sympathetic thought toward 
other faiths that tl to discover and state 
what is the unique value of Christianity itself. It is our de- 
concentrated statement of the 
the Council and forming the 


re Council sought 


liberate view that in the 
Christian Message adopted by 
last sixteen pages of this first volume, we have a profounder, 
fresher presentation of the eternal verities of the Christian 
faith stated in terms more real to the new generation than 
has anywhere been produced since the beginning of the War. 

The startling conviction, drove in with irresistible force 
upon the Council that, after all, none of these great religions 
can be regarded as the final enemy of Christianity. The ulti- 
mate rival of the Christian way of life is materialism, as 
we see it sweeping across the world to-day in the tidal forces 
of modern, scientific, secular civilization. The question at 
issue in that rivalry is whether the ultimate reality of the 
universe —and therefore our final scale of values,—is spiritual 
or inuterial. The real battle is as to whether the material 
order is to speak the last word in the life of man or whether 
material things should be the tool of spiritual aims. 

As we move on, however, to the later volumes of the Report, 
we discover that a sharp distinction is rightly made between 
materialism and what we may call the secular well-being 
of man, in other words, his freedom from oppression, eco- 
nomic, intellectual, or governmental. This freedom is defi- 
nitely accepted heneeforward by the world-wide missionary 
enterprise as a part of its Christian concern. For example, 
is there any more cloquent and cogent presentation of the 
responsibility of Christians for transforming in Asia and 
Africa as well as in the West the industrial order that is now 
corroding Oriental civilization and destroying tribal life in 
Africa than that presented by Mr. R. H. Tawney at Jerusalem 
and reprinted in these volumes ? 

We have already seen, then, expressed in these volumes the 
revolutionary change now taking place in the attitude of 
Inissions in regard, first, to other religions, then to Western 
Civilization, and, thirdly, to the victims of industrial 
exploitation. 

A fourth revolution is in the attitude of missions to education, 
All over the world, since the War, Governments haye been and 


are transforming and recreating education, often in the light 
of purely nationalistic conceptions. Now, however, up-to-date 
thought everywhere shows an astonishing parallelism of pure 
education with the Christian purpose and, more startling still, 
with the actual methods and, if we very 
“technique ” of Jesus’ own teaching. The survey in the 
volume on Religious Education reveals a new conception of 


may say so, the 


the place Christian education must play in the world’s future 
as a whole, as well as the vast field of possible co-operation 
between Governments and missions in this area. 

In this whole realm of Christian education, there is no field 
so immense as that of the peasant populations of the world, 
so often forgotten. Yet two out of every three living beings 
belong to what has been called ‘the green proletariat.” 
This report gives as masterly a survey of this subject as has 
yet been assembled. Far from dealing simply in generalities, 
it gathers together the experiments actually being made 
by missionaries in co-operative banks, in marketing and buying, 
in rural sanitation, domestic hygiene, child-welfare, teacher- 
of poultry and silk-worm rearing, 
in a word, the development among boys 
and girls of real village citizenship. Imagine these subjects 
in a missionary report twenty years ago! But it is now proved 
and accepted that the missionaries’ task is to educate youth 
for life — and for life not only in the next world, but in this one. 

Turning from this undramatic, but fundamental subject of 
rural life to the vehement and furious passions roused by 
inter-racial conflicts we take up the volume on Racial Problems. 
Here, again, we find, on the one hand, detailed analysis by 
experts of local areas of racial friction, and, on the other hand, 
group of ‘* Findings” that 


training, 
cottage industries ; 


improvement 


a forward-looking, courageous 
have a real cutting edge. 

We are thus brought back to the problem on which, surely, 
the future of the human race depends. The question at issue 
is this : Has secular civilization alone, apart from the spiritual 
power and standard realized through the Christian idea of 
the universe, the power to save man, not only individually, 
but also corporately from the racial wars that confront him 
and from the industrial and mechanistic tyrannies that 
menace him? Man, by his triumph in the spheres of applied 
science, has achieved colossal triumphs in the aeroplane, in 
wireless, in chemistry, and so on. But is it not certain that 
with these tools—the aeroplane, poison gases, and the rest— 
he will destroy himself and his civilization unless some higher 
spiritual values take control ? 

Taken as a whole, these cight volumes constitute a fearless, 
forceful, synthetic challenge—on the one hand, to the 
purely materialist view of the universe—and on the other side, 
to all those who already hold the spiritual view of life to 
get together. In that task immense reinforcement is found 
in the last and in some ways the greatest revolution expressed 
in this report, i.e., in the advent of the * wise men from the 
East,” if we may so put it. 

A quarter of the delegates at Jerusalem were picked repre- 
sentatives of the younger Christian communities of Asia 
and Africa. In personal calibre and in creative originality 
they more than held their own with their Western brethren. 
They stepped at Jerusalem (as any reader of these reports 
will swiftly recognize) into full, equal, corporate leadership 
of the Christian forces in the world. That the special powers 
of such men and women from all the races of mankind are now 
to be concentrated upon and consecrated to the world task 
of Christianity conceived from the angle of this new alignment, 
opens up a vista of advance, such as no generation has envisaged 
Bast Matuzws. 


in modern times. 
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“A study of enter- “‘ Absorbing reading.” 


taining acuteness.”” —PrRINCE MIRSKY in 
—DESMOND Mac- the Observer. i 
CarTHY in the Sunday masterly portrait.” — 
Times. 2 vols. Illus- Daily News. 2nd 
trated. 3rd Impres- Impression. Ilus- 
sion. {£2 2s. net. trated. 2Is. net. 


Martin Johnson’s SAFARI 


“* Captures the glory of Africa at her wildest.” 
—Sunday Times. Illustrated. 21s. net. 











| THE HOLY CITIES 


| OF ARABIA 





By Eldon Rutter 
“To be ranked among the great books on 
Arabia.” —J/lustrated London News. 


With Maps, Plans and Frontispieces. 2 vols. 
£2 2s. net. 








Temple Thurston’s 
PORTRAIT OF A SPY 


A Romance based on the story of Mata Hari, the 
spy dancer, who took Paris by storm during the 
Great War. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


H. von Rathlef- Sir Hubert 
Keilmann’s Wilkins’s 
ANASTASIA FLYING THE 

“ Astonishing _ story.” ARCTIC 


— Sunday Times. ; “ Stirring reading.” 
Illustrated. 21s. nel. —Daily Jelegraph. 


Willi Beeb Iilustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
illiam Beebe’s Ebbé Kor . 
BENEATH € Kornerup’s 


FRIENDLY 
TROPIC SEAS SIAM 
Life on the Sea 


An intimate guide by 
ttom. 


. to) * one who knows well 
*An exquisite book. both the land and the 
—Evening Standard. 


people. 
Illustrated. 15s. net. Illustrated. "nee. 6d. net. 



























































EZRA POUND 
With an Introduction by 
T. S. Ehot 
This is a volume of poems selected by a new pro- 
cess. No two poets have been so closely or so long 
associated as Mr. Ezra Pound and Mr. T. S.. Eliot. 


At Mr. Pound's request, Mr. Eliot has made this 
selection, with an introduction. 


7s. 6d. net. 


LANCELOT ANDREWES 
(COLLECTED ESSAYS) 
By T. S. Eliot 
‘He writes to be accepted or contradicted, to rouse. 


If read by similar spirits, these essays may start a 
fellowship—or a riot? ’—The Observer. 


FOR 


6s. net. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT'S LETTERS 
AND OTHER WRITINGS 
Edited by Otto Erich Deutsch. 
Translated by Venetia Savile. 

With a Preface by Ernest Newman 
‘The book 
Sketch. 
‘The translation is good, and there is an intro- 


ductory essay, brief but of first-rate quality, by 


Mr. Ernest Newman.’—The Daily Mail, 
bs. net, 


as a whole is a treasure.—T/e Daily 


CANADA 
AND WORLD POLITICS 


by DP. i. Corbett and H, A. Smith 


“A book such as this was needed, its 
above challenge.’—The New Statesman. 


10s. 6d. net, 


soundness is 


RELIGIOUS FANATICISM: 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PAPERS OF 
HANNAH WHITALL SMITH 
Edited with an Introduction by 
Ray Strachey 
*A very startling book. Everybody interested ia 
the psychology of religious emotion should read it.’— 

The Evening Standard. 


‘Quite a permanent contribution to the psychology 
of its subject.—The Observer. 


12s, 6d. net. 


aia _— ace 
FISHERMEN 

By J. 
‘Mr. Connolly, already famous for his faet-fiction 
stories, now confines himself to facts. He could 
have done no better thing. “ These great sailing- 
captains are passing.” It is meet that they should 
survive so splendidly in print.—The Illustrated 
London News. 


With 24 illustrations 12s. 6d. net. 


* 


SQUARE, LONDON, 


OF THE 


B. Connolly 


BANKS 


24+ RUSSELL W.C.1 
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Elizabeth and Her Court 


Elizabeth and Essex : a Tragic History. By Lytton Strachey. 
(Chatto and Windus. 15s.) 

Elizabeth and Essex tells. again, brilliantly and vividly, the 
old, rich story of the rise and fall of the last of Elizabeth's 
favourite courtiers. There are four chief parts in this tragical- 
historical drama : the old Queen and the young Earl -- Heroes : 
Robert Cecil—Master Mind ; Francis Bacon, with the viper’s 
eyes—Villain. Countless others pass to and fro, but the 
ygain plot is played out between these four. 

The Queen lives most vitally and the long analysis of her 
character in the second chapter is one of the most memorable 
things in the book. The portrait of the Earl of Essex is less 
He was a man of action, and Mr. Strachey, 
who has sometimes regarded such men with delicate derision, 
understands him less. Muddle-headed, bewildered, incom- 
petent, this Essex has few of the qualities that made the real 
man the darling of professional soldiers, Puritans, and the 
common people of England. Yet a single incident from 
Coningsby’s journal will show how the legend was created. 
In December 1591, before Rouen, Essex would take his turn 
third night : 

“being within three pikes’ length of the enemy's guard, wher 
they have continual shooting, and divers of our pioneers slain, 
and Sir Edmund Yorke hurt on the head. My Lord General 
had great speech with Chevalier Pickard [across no-man’s land] 


who asked him for his mistress that he had in England, and 
promised to come and dine with his lordship one dav, and there 


bullets went 


convine:ng. 


in the trenches every 


passed many fair speeches between them, but the 
apace the mean time.” 

There are many such stories, but Mr. Strachey has denied 
us most of them. 

He has omitted, too, the clement of tragical-comical in this 
drama. 
made himself ridiculous. 
—at Rouen, at Cadiz, in Treland 
that a young man cynically 


Essex was over-sensitive to laughter: and he often 
When he commanded in the field 
he bestowed knighthoods 
with such profuse generosity 
volunteered for service with him because he was tired of being 
a plain squire. Essex destroyed the wretched Lopez not 
(as Mr. Strachey would have us believe) from motives of 
neble-hearted, though mistaken, patriotism, but in revenge, 
because Lopez had made the Queen and others laugh at him, 

After the Queen, Robert Cecil emerges as the greatest of the 
figures here portrayed, though the tribute is a little satirical, for 
Essex has to be the hero, and Cecil was his opposite : a stunted 
little man who worked with his goose-quill pen at a writing 
table. Yet he survives as the tragedy closes and the old 
Queen lies dead at Richmond. 

But meanwhile, in an inner chamber, at his table, alone, the 
Secretary sat writing. All the eventualities had been foreseen, 
everything was arranged, only the last soft touches remained to 
be given. The momentous transition would come now with 
exquisite facility. As the hand moved, the mind moved too, 
ranging sadly over the vicissitudes of mortal beings, reflecting 


upon the revolutions of kingdoms, and dreaming, with quiet 
clarity, of what the hours, even then. were bringing —the union 
of two nations the triumph of the new rulers power, 
riches--a name in after-ages—a noble lineage—a great House. 
It is the right ending ; for Robert Cecil saved England from a 
bitter and desperate civil war; he also saved England from 
the Earl of Essex. 

Mr. Strachey’s Bacon is admirable and dissected with 
especial skill, though some of his meditations are a trifle jejune : 


ICCeSS, 


* Francis smiled: he saw a great career opening before his 


imagination—-judgeships -high offices of state—might he not 
ere long be given, like his father before him, the keeping of the 





Great Seal of England?’ <A peerage Verulan St Albans, 
Gorhambury —what resounding title should he take ‘My manor 
of Gorhambury *— the phrasi rolled on his tongue. . 

“To be Count Malvolio” ... the echo is unfortunate. 


In this sad eventful history Bacon's part in the condemnation 
of Essex is the most regrettable incident, but it was amazingly 


clever ; so, too, was the official pamphlet which he wrote to 
justify the execution. It evokes this comment : 

This result was achieved with the greatest skill and neatness ; 
certain passages in the confessions were silently suppressed ; but 
the manipulations were reduced to a minimum; and there was 
only one actually false statement of fact. . . . Yet such 
beautiful economy—could it have arisen unbeknownst 7 Who 
can tell?) The rpent glides off with his secret 


No wonder Mr. Strachey admires such handiwork, for these 
are his own methods. Wotton describes Essex absorbed in 


his own affairs even while being dressed, giving 





“his legs, arm, and: breast to his ordinary servants to button 
and dress him, with little heed, his- head and face to his barber, 
his eyes to his letters, and ears to petitioners, and times 
all at once: then the gentleman of his bes throwing a cloak 
over his shoulders, he would make a step into his cl t, and after 


a short prayer he was gone.” 


Mr. Strachey quotes down to * petitioners,” but continues in 


his own words, “and so, clad in he knew not what, a cloak 
hastily thrown about him, would pass out, with his odd long 
steps, and his head pushed forward, to the Queen.” 

As the hand of the Master Biographer moved over the paper, 
the mind stifled that shert prayer, reflecting that modern 
heroes do not pray. Of such are the privileges denied to the 
pedestrian scholar. We may admit that the whole art of modern 
biography is in this beautiful economy attained by silent sup- 
pression here and there, ** manipulations reduced to a mini- 
mum.” But let the biographer stick to his last and, above all, 
make no concession to pedantry. At the end of Elizabeth and 
Essex there is a bibliography which is disturbing to the creeping 
for it omits at 


critic—the pedant—who reads such things ; 


least five of the most important sources for the life of Essex. 
But. doubtless. with the general reader Elizabeth and Essex 
will enhance Mr. Lytton Strachey’s great reputation. 

G. B. Ilarrison, 


Two Gentlemen of Ireland 


Petty-Southwell Correspondence. Edited by The Marquis 


of Lansdowne. (Constable. 24s.) 


Lorp LANSDOWNE has published more selections from the 
papers of Sir William Petty and most interesting and amusing 
they are. The Petty-Southwell correspondence belongs to 
the time of the Restoration, both men being contemporaries 
and friends of Pepys, and both writing with a frankness 
which often recalls the Diary. The letter writers came 
originally from rather different layers of society, but by the 
time their correspondence opens they had very many points 
of contact and were related by marriage. Both owned land 
in Ireland, both had been members of Parliament employed 
on Government service of importance. and both were original 
Royal Society. Southwell’s family had 
migrated from England in- Queen Elizabeth's reign to 
administer newly forfeited land in Kinsale, where they 
established ironworks and fisheries and made money. 


members of the 


The Sir Robert of the correspondence was educated at 
Oxford, made the grand tour, and had in all things the 


education of a gentleman. Petty’s youth was differently 


passed. The son of a poor Hampshire clothier, he tells in 
an inimitable letter how he turned his first sixpence into a 
shilling and went on by larger and larger strides to fortune. 
“The first sixpence I got of a country Squire for showing 
him a pretty * Trick on the Cards’ which begot another 
sixpence ‘fairly won’ at cards.” Three and sixpence was 
soon added to the shilling by reading aloud “Crums of 
Comfort” to an illiterate old woman ** who had been a sinner 
in her youth” and was ‘much relieved” by the consolation 
thus obtained. Shortly after the incident of the * Crums” 
Petty’s godfather, **a Doctor of Divinity by some good 
Luck.” made him a little present of money which he laid 
out in “brase rings with cooled glasse in them instead of 
diamonds and rubies“; these he sold at good profit; and 
so on and so on, till he managed by hook, crook, or charity 
to get an education and attained to the affluent position in 
which we find him. Ife was widely read and a showy classic, 
full of quotations, capable, according to Southwell, of giving 
* wisdome to the Ignorant, Entertainment to the Knowing 
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A Selected List of Fiction recently 
published at The Bodley Head 


JOSHUA’S VISION 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 


“Mr. Locke can tell a story better than most 
men, and in his latest, he is well up to his own 
standard.”"—Sunday Times. 


THE LADDER OF FOLLY 
By MURIEL HINE. 

This is the first novel by Muriel Hine since 
“The Hurcotts,” which was published nearly two 
years ago and which created a record in sales 
for this author. 


THE JADE’S PROGRESS 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 

“This is new ground for the creator of ‘The 
Lunatic at Large,’ and he scores a success in 
it.’—Morning Post. “Not only a very original 
and intriguing mystery, but a powerful study in 
character.""—S pectator. 


THE IMMOVABLE FLAME 
By F. E, MILLS YOUNG. 

“*The Immovable Flame’ illustrates again the 
quiet artistry of Miss Mills Young’s method, and 
still more particularly her determined refusal to 
make concessions to easy sentimentality. It is 
only when one reflects upon her stories—this one, 
like its predecesscrs—that one realises that there 
is a glow of life and passion under their strict 
and even seemingly cold veracity. There is in 
them an abiding satisfaction absent from much 
more showy fiction.”—Morning Post. 


GALLANTRY 
Dizain des Fétes Gallantes 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL. 

“Here again are the polished allusive prose, the 
urbane wit, the graceful irony, the historical 
learning, the studiously pagan morality of the 
novels Mr. Cabell has collectively designated the 
‘Biography.’ But here also—and almost for the 
first time—is a determination to let common things 
in their goodness and badness appear beneath the 
shows of the creative romanticist. The book 
may not be Mr, Cabell’s best, but it entitles him, 
more than any other, to the serious regard he has 
obviously always hoped for."—Times Lit. Supp. 


THE WAY OF LUCIFER 
By ANDPiw CLARK. 


“A very clever story by a new writer, though 
it is not the kind for perusal in the schoolroom. 
Those who know Naples and Capri will be 
struck by the admirable quality of the descriptive 
passages; the whole book is something quite out 
of the common.”—Daily Mail, 


BLADES 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON. 


The last novel from the pen of the author of 
“ Brewster's Millions.” 


THE GUILTY HOUSE 
By CHARLES KINGSTON. 
“Tt is excellent and will satisfy the reader who 


is looking for a really well-written detective 
story.”—Sketch. 


These novels which are published at 7s. 6d. net 
cach are obtainable at all booksellers and libraries, 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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BOOKS TO BUY 


Ask to see them 
at your booksellers 





* 
A CHRISTMAS BOOK 


An Anthology for Moderns, compiled by D. B. 
WYNDHAM LEWIS and G. C. HESELTINE 
with music and decorations drawn by A. C. Harradine. 
A medley of carols, recipes, poems, anecdotes, ballads, 
chronicles: ‘as pretty a spell as ever conjured up 
the spirit of hehe. Spectator. Clo th, 6s. net, 
Leather, 105. 6d. net Prospe tus post free. 


THE MONEY GAME 


By NORMAN ANGELL. 
game, at once a fascinating entertainment and a means 
of economic education. It provides great stimulation 
for the matching of wits, and at the same time den 


\ be 0k about anew ¢ ard- 








trates the principles of economics in action. Cor oleae 
with cards. 
125. Gd. net. Prospectus post free. 


* 


THE LIFE AND LYRICS 
OF RICHARD ROLLE 


By FRANCES M. COMPER. The first collection of 

the poems of the early English mystic, gathered 

together trom mat oe and put into modern 

spelling, together with a full biography. Illustrated 
in halt-rone. Dem 8vo. 105. bd. net. 


READINGS FROM 
FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL 


Edited, with an Introduction, by ALG AR THOROLD. 


Baron von Hiigzel was recentiy described by Dean 
Inge as “‘our leading theologian, and the ablest 
apologis t for Christianity in our time. This volume 
ot selections from his several great works contains the 
quintessence of his philosophy. 75. 6d. nef. 


LETTERS FROM 
VON HUGEL TO A NIECE 


Edited, with an Introduction, by GWENDOLEN 
GREENE. A book of singular charm and interest, 
which illustrates the Baron’s ideal of woman’s spiritual 
and intellectual training, whilst throwing a_ vivid 
light on his own personality. 7,5. 6d. nef. 
§ Fuil list of books by Baron von Hiigel post free. 


THE CHILD’S RELIGION 


By PIERRE BOVET, Dircctor of the J. J. Rousseau 

Institute at Geneva. A study of the development of the 

religious sentiment, invaluable to parents and those 
concerned with religious education. 65. nf. 


* 


THE POETS AND MUSIC 


A new critical study by Dr. E. W. NAYLOR, Mus. D. 

** A book of exquisite erudition, which will charm all 

lovers of music.”-—.Mornine Post. Mlustrated. 6s. net. 
Prospectus post free. 


HILLS AND HIGHWAYS 
By KATHARINE C. CHORLEY. Wayfaring essays, 
written “with a surprising gusto and with a relish 
that will communicate itself to the reader.’’—Sasurday 
Revien’. With wood engravings by Margaret 

Pilkington. 65. net. Prospectus post free. 
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and Physic to the Sick.” * One of the rational 
J ever heard speak,” said Pepys. 

Neither Southweli nor Petty write of great events, and 
political happenings are 
Petty philosophizes at rather too great length, 
the conditions of Ireland are 


ost men 


seldom mentioned. Occasionally 


and at times 


discussed with perhaps too 
Petty’s deter- 


obvious a bias. It is diflicult to account for 


mination to make the peopk 


admits, the usual conclusion of visitors was that their con- 


out prosperous, when, as he 


dition was deplorable. Certainly religious prejudice played 
no part in his life as a Roman 
Catholic. he became a Protestant, and ended — Lord Lansdowne 
gathers from his will It did not do in his 


day to be too open in the expression of one’s opinion, but 


conclusions. Beginning 


as an agnostic. 


apart from caution there was a vein of sceptical cynicism in 
Petty which out and sorrow 
concerned. ‘* You do wipe off rate.” 
sighs poor Southwell when advised to marry again before 


came again again where was 


tears at a strange 


he had buried his much-loved wife! Petty notes his 
“deep marks of resentment,” but he cannot resist these 


uncomfortable letters. He is convinced that what he calls 
the sharpness of misfortune is dependent upon 
and that all wounds can be healed by a little * ratiocination.’ 
Swift himself could have written nothing more bitter than 
his reflections upon ** Mourning for the Dead.’ In spite of 
his occasional want of sympathy, however, he had a very 
human side. His devotion to children is charmingly displayed. 
He loves to have them about him. Their ‘ noise in my house 
is as the melody of a Chest of Viols.’ “My own small 
puggs, he writes, “are very Jovial, I have got a blind harper 
for them.” 
“in order to their easier digestion.” 
“the new and profitable « 
his sister,” and hopes that arithmetic will one day be con- 
sidered to adorn a damnable dear 
Manto.” 

All his ideas of education are very new-fashioned. Charles 
learns “logic without the Schoole Rules” and “ French 
without grammer.” He is very proud of his son’s mental 
progress, explaining that the pace was at one time retarded 
owing to the tutor being in love! In spite, however, of this 
misfortune the boy letters and 
passing well, but when all is done he loves play in his heart.” 
We are sure that the father was in sympathy with the play 
lover, he had so many hobbies of his own. A great proportion 
of his letters contain allusions to his inventions. First of 
all there is the * double-keeled boat.” For a long time his 
head is full of this idea, then he forgets for a while, and then 
has another “* fitt of the Double Bottom.” At last, through 
Pepys, he gets the Navy to take it up. It is built, launched, 
and goes down with all hands. The next effort 
less terrible risk. He designs **a one wheeled charriot ” in 
which ** the ryder is at extreme ease.’ ‘ It turneth as short 
as a horse.’ Should it be ** overthrown even upon a heap 
of flints the rider can have no 
intended for the Irish roads. Petty is always longing for a 
Vehicle able to “an unwieldy infirme and_ blindish 
carcas over the Rock and Bogs of Kerry by night and day 
in all weathers.’ Such an “engine” apparently never 
materialized, otherwise we hardly think that its inventor 
would have died a natural death ! 


surprise 


chawing-over ~~ his own knowledge 
He is delighted with 
Charles and 


He is always “ 


mulation between 


woman as well as “a 


“writes my answers some 


involves a 


harm.’ It was specially 


carry 


The Freedom of the Press 


The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press, 1819-1832. By 
William H. Wickwar. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 
Ti: turbulent years between Waterloo and the Reform Bill, 
during which the Spectator was founded, were remarkable, 
among other things, for a prolonged conflict between the 
Government and the Press. The story of this quarrel, as set 
forth in detail by a capable young historian, is instructive 
and in large part novel. It is insportant, too, because the 
long drawn out disputes ended with a tacit recognition on the 
part of authority that the Press had better be left to say very 
much what it pleased about political and religious questions, 
and that State prosecutions of newspapers for sedition and 
blasphemy had failed to achieve their purpose. Mr. Wickwar 
lacks the judicial calm that a historian should try to possess. 


He hates the Tories of a century ago, without perhaps appre- 
their difficulties, and the Whigs: he 
shuts his eyes to the less reputable traits in the character of 


Clating he despises 
Richard Carlile, who is by no means the best of models for 
the journalist. But Mr. Wickwar’s narrative is uncommonly 
readable. 

To begin with, the law of libel was uncertain in George the 
Thirds day, as indeed in some respects it still is. Fox's 
Act of 1792 had given the jury the right to determine whether 
an article was or was not libellous. But the Act left it to the 
discretion of the judge to direct the jury on the matter, and 

Again, as Mr. Wickwar 
shows, the jury lists in many places were far from representa- 
tive. and might be said to be packed with men who wanted 
the fee and were not independent of the Crown authorities. 
and 


judges interpreted this variously. 


In London the special jury list was reformed in 1817, 
from that time City juries often showed favour to accused 
journalists, 

The publications which gave most offence to the Government 
were mainly books, pamphlets, and weeklies of a political 
character. Cobbett with the two- 
penny Political Register, an open sheet not subject to news- 
paper stamp duty, which he first issued in 1816, reprinting it 
from his older Register which was stamped and cost a shilling 
and a halfpenny. The twopenny journal, a * Letter to the 
Labourers and Journeymen of this Kingdom,’ had an 
immense sale, and was speedily imitated by other men, less 
able and more violent than Cobbett. Wooler’s Black Dwarf, 
and Hone’s Reformist’s Register attained much notoriety for 
their fierce satires on the monarchy and the Church, and 
helped to fan the agitation caused by unemployment through- 
out the industrial districts and by the Radical demand for the 
franchise. Never before had the Press been used so vigorously 
to support a political movement, and it is not surprising that 


was the great innovator 


the Government, faced by riots and possessing few troops 
and no police worth the name, was alarmed at the violence of 
these irresponsible fly-sheets which preached Republicanism 
and Atheism with equal zeal. The most strenuous of all the 
pamphleteers was Richard Carlile, who set up a shop in 
Fleet Street and set himself deliberately to challenge all 
constituted authority, whether sacred or secular. There 
be no doubt that he courted prosecution and publicity of any 
kind so that he might sell his reprints of Tom Paine and his 
invectives against the Church, the Court, and the Ministry. 
He was a fanatic and a well, and his 
complex personality was far from sympathetic. The 
when revolution seemed imminent. felt 


can 


shrewd salesmen as 
Govern- 
ment, at a moment 
bound to prosecute him, and Carlile served repeated terms of 
imprisonment and was heavily fined. His obstinacy was 
notable, but it felt that he brought his 
upon himself, by alienating all decent people. Liberty for 
him spelt licence, and it was not by Carlile’s methods that the 


Press in England became really 


t sullerings 


may be 


free. 

Mr. Wickwar gives a careful account of those two of Sid- 
mouth’s Six Acts of 1820, which amended the libel law by 
giving power to seize libellous publications and which required 
all political weeklies—but not 
The Acts were not in the end effective but led to many prose- 
cutions in the first few years, not only by the Government but 


monthlies—to be stamped. 


by a private society which tried to enforce the law. Carlile 
figured prominently in these. John Hunt, who with his 
brother Leigh Hunt, produced the Ewvami: Was a more 


dignified defendant, who suffered gaol for printing Byron's 
Vision of Judgment, a bitter satire on the late King at the 
gate of Heaven. After 1825 Press became 
fewer, but much violent criticism was excited when Welling- 
ton’s Ministry in 1829 prosecuted the extreme Tory Morning 
Journal for defamatory libels on Lord Lyndhurst and on the 
Cabinet, and had the editor sent to prison for a year. The 
Whig Ministry of Lord Grey proceeded against Carlile and 
Cobbett for inciting the agricultural labourers to revolt and 


prosecutions 


arson : Carlile was convicted, but in Cobbett’s case the jury 
were discharged without giving a verdict. After the Reform 
sii] a Brighton editor was imprisoned on a similar charge, 
but from 1833 onwards Minizters became more and more 
reluctant to take proceedings in political cases. The news- 
paper press showed a greater sense of its responsibility to its 
readers for accuracy and faisness. And when the removal of 
the stamp duties cheapened the newspaper and brought it 
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GYFFORD OF WEARE 
JEFFERY FARNOL 


7s. 6d. net 

Birkenhead News: “ Jeffery Farnol has never gone back on his 
public; they expect each and every one of his novels to satisfy and 
interest; they teel sure that each new volume will be his best— 
and they are never disappointed. ‘ Gyfford of Weare’ is the 
best of the bunch. Jeffery Farnol has here written a real 
‘cracker,’ for the book commences gripping one with a thrill.” 
Glasgow Evening Times says: “ One of the finest novels of his 
career. All the characters in the book are excellently por- 
trayed. Mr. Farnol can tell a story; he unfolds his plot with 
an casy plaus ibility that commands respect and admiration.’ 


DESTINY BAY 
DONN BYRNE 


Author of “ Brother Saul,” “ Hangman’s House.” 
Second Impression, 7s. Gd. net 

Cork Examiner says: “ A masterpiece of genius with a sort of 
magic charm pervading all its pages throughout to the excellent 
climax of as fine a piece of realistic fiction as was ever read. 
In this beautiful legend of old times and old traditions, no 
episode lacks its lovely or pointed phrase. The greatest tribute 
to his magical power of description as well as his striking 
originality im theme, setting and treatment.’ 


THE MIRROR IN THE DUSK 


BRINSLEY MACNAMARA 


¢, 


@ 


¢, 


Author of ‘* The Valley of the Squinting Windows.” 
, ; 7s. 6d. net 
Birkenhead News Says: “*The Mirror in the Dusk’ is a 


G¢, 


greater novel than ‘ The Valley of the Squinting Windows.’ A 
prose poem, a thing of tenderness and clear-cut sympathy, 
bearing the mark of truth—and yet strangely absorbing and 
wholly magnificent. The story of Delia is the story of Tess; 
the tragedy of Oliver is the tragedy of Jude.’ 


BETTY 


FAITH BALDWIN 
Author of “ Three Women,” &c, 
7s. 6d. net 
Daily Telegraph say An eminently readable, ~~ novel. 
A charming picture of pe family life, normal young women, 
and the companionship and loyalty of sisters.” 


TILLED SOIL 


Vv. C. MIDDLETON 
7s. 6d. net 
John o° Lovndon’s Weekly says: “One of those 
sparkling rural comedies which we so seldom get.” 


GOLDEN BAIT 
ST. JOHN COOPER 


Author of “ Sunny Ducrow.” 
7s. 6d. net 
igham Gazette says: “ Briskly written and easy to read.” 


THE BROKEN FENCE 
SILAS K. HOCKING 


charming, 


Birmin 


6d. net 
Manchester Guardian: Nir Hocking’s name upon the title-page 
of a book is the best pe Sf 


JANE CRAY 


PHYLLIS HAMBLEDON 
7s. 6d. net 
¢ Yorkshire Herald says: “It is interesting throughout 
be read with great pleasure.” 
Derby Daily 1 ‘elegraph says: “A first-rate novel.” 
Aberdecn Free Press and Journal says: ** Extremely readable.” 


THE LAST TWELVE YEARS 


OF JOSEPH CONRAD 
RICHARD CURLE 


10s. 6d. net 
Irish Independent says: “ These personal glimpses are the best 
substitute for a biography of Conrad in ‘his later years that 
have yet been written, nothing equalling in vividness or in 
genuine feeling the account of Conrad's Yast day is likely to 
be produced.” 


CONRAD TO A FRIEND 


150 selected letters from Joseph Conrad to Richard Curle. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by R. C. 
10s. 6d. net 
Daily Express says: “ Written with easy touch. 
many charming glimpses ‘ behind the scenes. 


THE GLORY THAT WAS 


GRUB STREET 
$T- JOHN ADCOCK 


32 Camera Studies by E. O. HOPPE. 
s. 6d. net 
Literary Sketches of 
Thomas Burke, G, K. Chesterton,. Clemence 
St. John Ervine, Sir Edmund Gosse, Philip 


and will 


¢, 


There are 


George Bernard Shaw, 
Dane, Theodore Dreiser, 


Guedalla, Joseph Hergesh eimer, lan Hay, Robert Hichens, A. E. 
Housman, Violet Hunt, Aldous Huxiey, W. W. Jacobs, Storm 
Jameson, "Jerome K. Jerome, Stephen Leacock, E. V. Lucas, Robert 


Lynd, Arthur Machen, Archibald Marshall, Christopher Morley, 

yg = Niven, Edwin Pugh, W. Pett Ridge, Rafael Sabatini, 

- Dawson Scott, Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, H. M. Tomlinson, 
Mary Webb, Rebecca West. 
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Now ready 


LETTERS AND 
LEADERS OF MY DAY 


The Memoirs of 
T. M. HEALY, K.c. 


Book that is not confined to 

Irish history, but has a political 
and social interest over fifty years 
of a great life. 


Healy writes as he speaks, 
brilliantly, wittily and with 
great spirit. 


Illustrated. 2 vols. 42s. net 





THE PARIS EMBASSY 
DURING THE SECOND EMPIRE 


Selections from the papers of the first 
Earl Cowley 


Edited by his son, the Hon. F. WELLESLEY, 
** One of the most delightful volumes of letters 
printed for many a day.”’—Evening News. 
Illustrated. 2 


s. nel 


a 





THE TRAGIC EMPRESS: 


Intimate Conversations with 
the Empress Eugénie, 1901-19 


By MAURICE PALEOLOGUE, 
Author of *‘ An Ambassador's Memoirs. 


* This record of intimate conversations is of 
intense human interest and great political value.” 


—Daily Mail. 





Fronlispiece. 10s. 6d. net 
H. M. PAULL. 
* This wonderful lexicon of literary rascality.” 
—Sunday Times. 
** A valuable and always interesting companion 
and supplement to the ordinary histories of 
English literature.”",—Scotsman. 
15s. net 
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within the reach of all, the opportunity for such publications 
as those of Carlile had passed. It would be wrong to regard 
Carlile and his kind as the liberators of the Press. Yet the 
violent struggle between them and the Government is not 
without interest even now; it showed that mere repression is 
not a policy that is likely to succeed, at any rate in England. 


Ten Years After 


Statesmen of the War in Retrospect. By William Martin. 


(Jarrolds. 18s.) 
M. Martin, the Foreign Editor of the Journal de Genéve, 
which is one of the best newspapers in Europe, is still a young 
man, for he is only forty. Our readers have several times 
seen his work on our League of Nations page and his public 
may be said to be world wide. for his articles are read at 
Washington as well as in Paris. 

* Ile sees the world through legal spectacles,” is his opinion 
on M. Poincaré, a verdict which may be just but does not 
err on the side of sympathy. Perhaps his wittiest and most 
discerning judgments concern M. Briand, whom the author 
He is said to be 
A man 


evidently knows best among his subjects. 
lazy. ignorant, variable, sceptical,” he writes, ‘*-——Lazy ! 
who has been fifteen times a Minister and eight times Président 
du Conseil, and who has always proved not only adequate 
to his task, but in a fair way to tower above it.” In this 
age of paper, the author explains, in which written documents 
count for so much, M. Poincaré is considered a worker because 
he spends hours at his desk and M. Briand lazy, because with 
his hands in his pockets and a cigarette in his mouth, he 
takes life for his study, observing and listening. Ile does 
not read the reports that are sent to him. Instead, he asks 
the writer to explain them and * in a few minutes conversation 
he has learned more than is in the report.” 

Speech is life.-to M. Briand. In his opinion the letter kills. 
He studies his hearers. He prepares his speeches, in so far 
as they are not impromptu, by rehearsing certain passages 
to groups of friends. 

Briand is one of the few statesmen, M. Martin tells us, 
who fully understand the age we live in. Two others, we may 
infer, are Herr Stresemann and Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Of these three he writes that 
been a Icading factor in international politics during the 
last few years.” 

From Briand. the orator whose bugbear is economics, to 
Hoover, the silent engineer of prosperity, is a farcry. * There 
are men who are always bigger than their posts “——Mr. 
That is the test of great men, accord- 


~ their common friendship has 


Hoover is one of them. 
ing to the author. President Wilson is another of his heroes. 
“Most of the faults charged against him were faults he could 
not help—and almost everything the Peace contains that is 
good and lasting and really 
It will be seen from such extracts that M. Martin makes 
ho pretence of arriving at startling or unexpected judgments. 
He records history, without attempting to rewrite it. It is 
diflicult enough to come to a true knowledge of events without 
searching for epigrams to embalm a character or appraise a 
people. 

Not always can we agree with the author. Of M. Venizelos 
hesay s that he has * lost his genius for power, but not his 
taste for it.” 
diflicult task of Balkan unity. 
dubs an ignoramus and a bad speaker. Now knowledge is 
of many kinds, but of his power to sway men there can be 
And he. knows the world far better than M, 

Foreigners often believe our statesmen to 


constructive was his work.’ 


Yet on him, perhaps, will devolve the immensely 
Lord Grey of Fallodon he 


no question. 
Martin thinks. 
be fools. Sir Austen Chamberlain and Sir Eric Drummond 
sometimes create that impression. But they are trusted, 
and they get things done. Lord Grey's writings “‘ 
the impression of a quick, creative or original mind,” says 
M. Martin,. yet he himself quotes Lord Grey as the author 
of one of the mest remarkable and historical letters ever 
Written. It was addressed to Colonel House on August 10, 
1915, and it foreshadowed the desire of nations some forty 
months before its fruition ;— 


do not give 


The pearl of great price, if it could be found, would be some 
League of Nations that could be relied on to insist that disputes 
between any two nations must be settled by the arbitration, media- 


tion or conference of others, International law has hitherto had 


no sanction. 

themselves to give it a sanct 

Was there ever a better prophecy ? 
Of Marshal Pilsudski 

tinuaily seeking power and continuall 


* democrati¢ and iperious, cons 
refusing to exercise 
it ; of Mr. Llovd George, who bound England * unde? 
the spell of an adventure; of Cardinal Mercier, the saint 
who saved the prestige of the Church of Rome: and of the 
three Emperors who were swept to their ruin on the tide of 
war, M. Martin writes with th: impartiality of a neutral, 
the discernment of a journalist who sees history as it is being 
shaped in council or at the dinner table, and the grace of a 
man of letters. 


He may not always be just in his judgments — which of 


us can be ?—but he has charity. claritv. and range. His 
book is a background against which contemporary history 


stands out vividly. 


The Desert and the Sown 


Twelve Days. By V. Sackville Wes Hoga Pres le. 6d.) 
Under Persian Skies. By H ' 


Ba¢ghdadand Points Fast. By R.J.¢ | ! 18s.) 

The Holy Cities of Arabia. By ! R I Ins 
2 Vols. fs.) 

Tur big and beautiful photographs that illustrate Miss Sack- 

ville-West’s book are in tune with her text : both are spacious, 


well-balanced, sharply-focussed on the essentials with a 
mistiness of suggestive background. 

She is a traveller and writer born and we look for creat 
things from her when a fitter theme than this fortnight in 
Persian mountains comes her way. To be sure he makes 


the best of her materials : 





We met a most beautiful girl, d ed t int irs, 
leading her horse across a rt Shu i I het 
looked so wild and beautiful. n 2 the rocks t tiie 
splashing round their feet and the in falling on them through 
the overhanging leaves, that I unhitched my imera from the 
saddle of the Mouse . . She i { el . - 
dropped the bridle and flew for her life . » +» Had she known 
how beautiful she was in her coloured plumage. sed as for 
further flight. her great dark eve wide with pa . clinging to 
the rock beside which she had taken 1 iwe, she su i not 
have grudged one a whole tilm of photograp!) : 


This is very vivid, and by no means slight. for the incident 
describes incidentally a dozen things about the Bakhtiaris. 
HTere is Taha, their escort on the ride from Teheran to the 
oil-fields : 


‘Dark and spare on his feet ] iN 1 pall ’ nt-leather 
boots. he rode a slim. wild-looking pon and he j rifle s] t 
over his shouldet his rifle, we presently dis i, Was more 
for ornament than use, sil the ti er had ja ed 
It was. moreover, repaired on the stock witha shin tin plate which 
bore the words Keating's Powder Keat ! der, not 
gunpowder, that was the pathos ot Tal I 

The twelve davs of the author's pilgrimave seemed to her 
like twelve vears. Not so to the reader, who. if he has lived 


long in the East. may smile at some of Miss Sackville-West’s 


1 


reflections, although he will not disagree with any. 


This. then. was | shorn of all F Ona 
forgets too readily that there are still places in the world hich 
civilization has been utterly unable to touch Even the wheet, 
most elementary of mechanical d her ikd not, 
exist. Dawn, the hour at whic! I tarted lusk, the | 
at which one stopped: springs, at Vv h one drank beas ot 
burden, to which one bound or moving hon a beast from 
the flock, which one slaughtered and e fresh; fire; a story; 


sleep. There was nothing els 

That is good, as ali who have travelled High Asia will 
recognize. She tells some amusing stories too—of the man, 
for instance, who took a Bakiitiari wife, grew tired of her, 
and sold her for a jackass, turning a few shillings on the 
speculation : and there is a whole chapter about what the 
author would do in thirty years of isolation at Qaleh Madrasseh 
which we would quote, if we had space. It is a little master- 
piece of contemplative fancy, ending with a description of 
two Englishmen who meet together at one o'clock cvery 
morning to hear Big Ben tolling ten. 

There are beautiful pictures here, with pen and camera. 
If this edition has only a limited sale (for the way of descriptive 
writers is hard) it will be remembered and will come to be 
prized by collectors, when the author has achieved the fame 
which awaits her. 


Under Persian Skies is very different. Instead of the 
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‘DV ERTISERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS.,] 


WASTED 


STORIES. 


BY EDWARD ANTON. 


WAS chatting with a very well-known editor the 

other morning when he suddenly pulled open a drawer 
of his desk, fished out a manuscript and tossed it over 
to me. “ Read that,” he commanded, “ and tell me what 
you think of it.” 

I read it attentively. It was a perfect gem of a story; 
there was a touch of the real story-telling genius in it. 
But, alas! it was hopelessly crude in the style of its 
telling; inartistic sentences with a well-worn clic/é in 
almost every other line. I told him so. 

“T agree,” he said. “I like the story so well that I 
am almost minded to re-write it for the fellow. But if I 
once start doing that I don’t know where I should stop. 

“IT get dozens of MSS. like that,” he continued; 
“ stories that are fresh, and new, and arresting, but quite 
unusable owing to the faulty style. Why don’t these 
beginners take the trouble to learn how to write? Most 
of them seem to have plenty of good ideas—but good 
ideas are not enough—they must be presented properly.” 

All of which tallies with what I have so strongly and 
so frequently insisted upon in the Spectator. A writer 
must learn the technique of the profession before he can 
hope to make good. 

With such a magnificently-staffed training centre as 
the London School of Journalism in existence there is 
no excuse for raw amateurism. If a young fellow has 
“ideas ” and really wants to write acceptable stuff, it is 
the easiest thing in the world for him to become equipped. 
He will be placed under the personal tutorship of an 
experienced journalist or story-writer—not a mere 
theorist, but one who has proved himself by success—and 
will work progressively and surely until he has rid himself 
of the faults which handicap every beginner. He will 
acquire a knowledge of construction, narrative, dialogue, 
description and style that could not otherwise come to 
him save by years of disappointment and rejection. 

I can well understand the frame of mind in which the 
hopeful young writer, fired by an idea for a story or 
article, sits down and scribbles away in the belief that the 
plot or the idea is all that is necessary. I remember the 
time when I made the same mistake—and there was no 
London School of Journalism to help me then. I had to 
peg on, more or less blindly, and discover by painful 
experience where the trouble lay. It would have saved 
me years of disappointment had I been able to place 
myself under somebody like Sir Max Pemberton, and, 
knowing this, I strongly urge every aspirant to send Sir 
Max Pemberton a short specimen of his work for 
criticism and an opinion as to “ possibilities.” 

In every profession one must “learn the ropes,” and 
journalism demands it as much as any profession. The 
man or woman who writes and is frequently rejected is 
apt to exclaim that the editorial door is barred to the 
newcomer, whereas the very reverse is the case. New 
writers are wanted—welcomed; but they must write in 
a worthy manner, 

Evidence of this was published quite recently—a young 
man, after much disappointment, took a course under 
Sir Max Pemberton, and, in the two years following, 
had 800 articles accepted and paid for! Facts like this 
need no comment. 

I do not suppose there is a man in the kingdom who 
knows more about the “ writing game ” and the needs of 
editors than Sir Max Pemberton. Journalist, novelist, 
playwright and editor himself—and still in the forefront 
of the profession—his experience and counsel make him 
the ideal guide for the beginner, as so many have proved. 
The records of the London School of Journalism are 
full of evidence of the conscientious thoroughness, 
the practical nature and the successful results of his 
teaching. 





Correspondence instruction has never been carried to a 
higher pitch of excellence than at the London School of 
Journalism. Each individual student gets the same 


amount of personal instruction and is helped to the fullest 


extent necessary by the instruction. I have seen exam- 
ples of “correspondence school” criticism which amounted 
to a line or two; but the London School’ of Journalism 
devotes pages of individual criticism and suggestion to 
the work of its students. That is real instruction, and 


that is why the students of the School “ make good 


The following letters, typical of scores received every 
week at the School, demonstrate very forcibly the excel- 
lent results of Sir Max Pemberton’s teaching : 


“T should like to thank the London School of Journalism 
for all the help they have given me. After six month tion 
I was able to get five short stories accepted, and now he 
numerous tips | have been given I hope to make writing my 
career. I feel certain that if it had not been for Sir Max 


Pemberton’s and Mr. Arthur Thorn’s instruction | should 
never have succeeded in getting my MSS. published. | 
put in words my gratitude to the School and its ma 

ST 776 32 

“ As it is about three years from the time when I st 
your Short Story Course, I thought you might perl 
interested to have a line from me. 

“ During the time above referred to, I have published about 
40 stories in various magazines and periodicals. A 
stories, which appeared in Novel Magaztne, has, with 
additions and modifications, been published in | 
at the present moment there is a possibility that thes 5 
may be made the basis of 2 series of two reel British fil 

SB 976 


1 
MOOK 


“The Course is an education in itself. I am truly 2 
for the sound teaching and the disinterested advice the 
has given me. It may interest you to have one of my 
good impressions of the School. J feel as though | 
only student on your rolls.” SB 120 

“You will like to know that last year J sold 125 
and Articles, and this year | am doing still better. 
you saw my story was placed second in the Eve competi 

ST 242 

“ Beside Blackwood, for whom I am still working 
IT am getting my stories all round the place, includii 
Strand, Pearson’s, Chambers’s Journal, 20 Story Mag, | y 
Mag, Weekly Telegraph, and a few odds and ends To the 
IWVeekly Telegraph I sell a lot of sketches. Out of ninet ght 
sketches offered, he bought ninety-three, so it’s not bad n 
I don’t know how far 1 am going with my stories. Las ur 
I made just under five hundred pounds, though by the |! [ 
things I shall easily beat that figure this year.”-  °T 1859 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by SIR MAX 
PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-I E 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING, and PROSE- 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 





The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also adyi its 


students in the disposal of their work. 


Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 





PATRONS : 
The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BUR 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVERB 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIE 
SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 
SIR WILLIAM BERRY, Bt. 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A,, Litt 
STIR CHARLES STARMER. 
CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. 
NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 


NHAM: 
ROOK. 


:. 


y 
DD 


The Prospectus of the School contains full information 
regarding the various courses, and will be sent post free 


on application being made to— 
THE PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, Lonstier UC. 1, Tel: Museum 4574. 
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pelles-lettres of a beatified Bloomsbury, we have the un- 
yarnished log of a solid American traveller, full of facts, 
chary of generalizations. It is not literature, but good travel- 
talk, with a minimum of speculation, a maximum of action, 
picture s, prices, recommendations, warnings. 

Only one Persian lady in Teheran goes unveiled. Two 
European ladies were given carte blanche to renovate the 
present Shah's palace, and removed gimeracks therefrom 
by the ton-load. The author introduces us to the Shah 
himself. towering above his ministers, with a huge diamond 
in his aigrette and an immense emerald in his collar. The 
journey to Teheran begins at Baghdad. We sce the holy 
Shiah city of Kerbela. go down to Basra, and thence to Susa 
where Alexander celebrated the amazing marriuge-feast 
of East and West, then up to Isfahan, the most interesting 
and untouched city in Persia. Haji Baba’s old carayvanserat 
is now the compound of the Soviet Oil Company, and motor 
trucks fill the courtyard. In the Royal Square polo has 
been played since time immemorial. North of this ancient 
city, the author tells us,“ there is no Persia “— it is all 
Russianized. 

This is a good book, but Mr. Norden should not 
Shahnameh Shahnanjeh ; nor should Mr. Casey write INade- 
wain for the golden-domed Kazimain. But that is the least 
of his crimes. The greatest is that the book is pretentious, 
planless, careless, and has clichés about Zenobia. Balkis, 
would made this 


spell 


Semiramis. Sennacherib, which have 
reviewer's blood boil, if he had not long ago become immune 
to twaddle. 

Mr. Eldon Rutter’s volume deserves a longer notice than can 
be given here. It is extremely interesting and well written 
—up to a point. The sticking point in the reader's mind is 
hard to define, but we begin (or this reviewer began) to feel a 
sense of disquiet when the wuthor, in the darkness of the 
shrine of the Kaaba, muzzling against it in feigned adoration, 
proceeds to tell us its exact shape and dimensions. Richard 
Burton did exactly the same thing, but did it differently. All 
through Burton’s pilgrimage we 
devotion, of cestasy and adoration which the holy places of 
Islam bring to the true believer. Mr. Rutter is not a genius 
as Burton was. We can forgive him that easily enough, vet 
still he lacks something. It is certainly, nor 
Can it be personality % It seems ungrate- 


have a sense of faith and 


not knowledge, 
descriptive power. 
ful and invidious to ask such a question after his unparalleled 
adventures (to live nine months in Mecca under the fanatie:l 
Wahhabi rule was a remarkable feat) yet there is a certain 
thinness in that living fibre which must run through any book 
worth reading. We would add, however, that no one who 
cares for Palgrave, Doughty, Burton, or Lawrence, can afford 
to miss such an addition to his desert library. 
Do these books recall the authentic East ? 
the caravan from the chill of morning to the 


Do we follow 
blaze of noon 
and mark the great pink desert narrow to a cirque of mirages ? 
Do we nod over our camel on the long night marches, so that 
shadows loom like mountains in our path ? When the march 
is over, do we lie in a delicious Jangour and look up to the 
ineffable stars of Asia ? Twelve Days gives us these feelings. 
The Holy Cities is a memorable book, marred in some curious 
way by hardness. Mr. Norden writes as an experienced 
traveller. Mr. Casey's 
recommended, BP. Y.-B. 


disjointed dithyrambiecs cannot be 


The Sphere of Poetry 


By Alfred Noyes. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d.) 

Giant and Pygmy. An Appreciation of Thomas Hardy. 
By Hibbart Gilson. Limited Signed Edition. (Gill. 10s. 6d.) 

Trivial Breath. By Elinor Wylie. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

The Love Concealed. By Laurence Housman. 
and Jackson. 7s. 6d.) 

Select Poems, Divine and Humane. By 
(Nonesuch Press. 15s.) 

Fireflies. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
Artzybasheff. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Ballads and Poems. 
(Sidgwick 
Thomas 


Beedon ec. 


Decorations k 


y Boris 


Prose steadily encroaches upon the subjects which once 
belonged to poetry and, like hungry highlanders with a few 
peaks and clouds left to them for territory, poets look down 
upon the green and ample lowlands, which they have lost, in 
spiritual timidity. The contemporary significance of Mr, 
Alfred Noyes is that he has refused to surrender half an acre 


or a bright jot to the pressure of prose. If poetry is good 
enough for a man, it should be capable of expressing all his 
manifold interests in life. The militant enthusiasm of Mr. 
Noyes must eventially rally the faint-hearted, for he has seen 
several specialized poetic schools come and go. He seeks 
every horizon and the varied range in this collected edition of 
Rallads and Poems 


lind here episodes on a London “bus, the silver 


represents only half of his interests ; 


though we 
of wet mountain laurel flashing in California, the star-gazing 
of Galileo. the Elizabethan poets in a 
with mighty little 


Japanese 


noisy gathering of 
sub-lunary tables, 
Armada, 
vlimpses, sprites from the forest of Arden. and seagulls on the 
*The Highwavman ~ must be the 


tavern thumping of 


chimney sweepers, the wreck of the 


Serpentine. The ballad of 


best of our time forevery line is tightened to the very virtl 
He'd a KFrene} ocked-hat on his forehead. a } i i at 
hhis chin, 

A coat of the e] e] rnd } } 

They fitted with never a wrinkle His | en 
And hie rode with jewelled tw lle 
His pistol butts a-twinkle. 

His raplel hilt a-twinkle. under the jewelled sky. 

The poem beats, by a short head, * Dick Turpin * and The 

Forty Singing Seamen.’ The epic poetry of Mr. Noyes 


depends for its effect upon its totality, for he does not stay to 
} 


blot his lines; but his spiritual enthusiasm is a heartening 


influence. though it be careless as a March wind which moves 
the great clouds, dandles a voung flower or blows an umbrella 
inside out at the street corner. 

Literary criticism is another subject lost to verse since 
Shelley summed up Coleridge in his Epistle to Maria Gisborne. 
Giant and Pygmy, Mr. Gilson’s poetic criticism of Thomas 


Hardy comes, therefore, as a novelty ; and the generous or 


shrewd comment. in octosyvilabic lines, is gratifying. One 
complains only that the poem is too brief, but this may be 
because it is printed on beautiful goat-skin parchment, which 


must be a rare commodity. Shrewdness and dainty device are 
to be found too in Miss Wvlie’s ballads of Herod, Puritans, 


and Virginian ladies : but she can really write 


The ibnmaculate bosom of the 2 hie 
Ihe W i Ih 1\ 1b } 
Disper o halsan the infant dr 
How delicate did 
Or I love i i} 
This American beok must surely be an early v : 

The ballad measures in Mr. Laurence Housn ook, 
also, are the best. though the blade drips too rediy upon Bad- 
coimbe Rais night and the coll Mgt ol the Ths ds Is pos tively 
incurnadined. Interest in crime is still a stout tinet 
though ballad-mongers have given place to ney but M 
Hiouseman has gone to literary tradition. I} ind 
tender peems on Love remind us that pocts er a 
courtliness that has vanished fron: modern manner Vhere 


is child magic inthe nursery poem, of * Johnnie Ki-Garrow” 


and good building in the religious poem, “* The Father's 
Hiouse ~ 

Wind we wide f et ew 

Vet « ines hut out the d nes < 

What d 1} 1 ] Hi est ? 

Wh nethiz | he well pectod cue 

For whom all these prey Who's that to be ? 

Na who but ryvman 


Thomas Beedome, a forgotten Elizabethan who paid wor. 


shipful tribute to the genius of John Donne. in his own Divine 
recognized Mr. Housman’s 


though lhe Welt furthe: himself in 


and Lumane poems, would have 
eoncrete religious imagery, 
achievine : 

Like a sweete odor upward as it goes 
ertiine 1 t! Aln hit I e 


But search finds no finer lines in Beedome’s poems than the 


quatrain quoted by the editor, Mr. Francis Meynell : 


Drake. who the world hast con i'd like a scrole ; 
Who saw'st the Articke and Antarticke Pole ; 
If men were silent, starres would ike thee knowne, 
Phoebus forgets not hi om) 
The vreat courtesy of Rabindranath Tagore is sur shown 


' 
i 
by the fact that he composed spiritual maxims and sayings 


for almost three hundred ceremonial fans and piec ol silk, 


while travelling in China and Japan. So unwearied a guest 
an oceasional platitude, perely 


icad or of the heart. 


could not hope to escape 


pretty fancy  cither of the 


AUSTIN CI 
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SHEED AND WARD 


RONALD KNOX 
ESSAYS IN SATIRE 


288 pp. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


There is also an Edition limited to Two Hundred and 
Fifty Copies printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound 
in full Buckram and signed by the Author—2l1s. net. 








JACQUES MARITAIN 
THREE REFORMERS 


LUTHER—DESCARTES—ROUSSEAU 
240 pp. 6 Plates. 7s. 6d. 


“The book is brilliant, delightful and ecasy to read. 
Maritain is the lyrist of Thomism, the champion of intellectualism 
are worth reading both for their individual merit 
and bec ause the “y ine dicate a very significant current of contem- 
porary thought Times Literary Supplement, 





iS essays 





MARGARET YEO 
A KING OF SHADOWS 





20 . wd 

382 pp. Cr. Svo. 7s. Od. net. 
“The ch orm of the Stuar as a tradition, seems secure so 

long as the novelisis as de vot ed and as skilful as Margaret 

Yeo to kee > their memo ry gre raily Teles graph, 
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ROMAN 
LONDON 


The new work on Roman London now completed by the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments is remark- 
able from many points of view. It is the co-operative 
work of ten foremost scholars, assisted by many special- 
ists. They present the most complete record ever pub- 
lished of all that has yet been discovered of the Roman 
city of Londinium. Not merely is every extant remain 
described and illustrated, but many once discovered that 
have since disappeared are also reconstructed by means 
of old photographs and sketches. The profusion of illus- 
tration—photographs, plans, maps, sketches, diagrams, 
and coloured plates, gives indeed a worthy support to the 
expert textual description. Some remarkable new views 
on the origin of London are advanced for the first time. 


“Beyond doubt the best work to date.’—Times. 
“ Of first-class importance . . @ standard 
work to which all in the future will turn 
for guidance ., + unsurpassed in 
scholarship.” — Daily Telegraph. 


Price 18s. net. Post Free 18s. gd. 


The Sixpenny Picture Books of the Victoria and Albert 

Mus:swn make very attractive small gifts. Over 30 ready, 

including Roman Alphabets, English Mirrors, Silver 

Spoons, Tables, Embroideries, Bookbinding, Book Illus- 

trations. Fach has 20 plates. Post free 7d. each. 
Ideal for use as ** Christmas Cards.” 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
EDINBURGH : 120 George St. MANCHESTER: York St. 


CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Cres. BELFAST: 15 Donegall Sq., W. 

















BERNARD 
SHAW : 


GREAT 
BOOK 


“THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN'S 
GUIDE TO SOCIALISM 
AND CAPITALISM ” 


THIRD 


LARGE IMPRESSION 


With a wrapper in colour 
by 


ERIC KENNINGCTON 


15/- net. 


500 pp. 


et CONS TARE 
From §.P.C.K List 


‘A NEW COMMENTARY 
‘ON HOLY SCRIPTURE 


(including the Apocrypha) 








LONDON 
Bwec2a 








| Edited by BISHOP GORE, assisted by the Rey. Canon 
H. L. GOUDGE, Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Oxford, the Rey. ALFRED GUILLAUME, Professor of 


Hebrew and Oriental Languages in the University of Durham, 
| and other eminent scholars. 
| 1624 pp. 9} X63. Cloth boards, 16/- net. Extra strong binding 
in buckram, gilt top, 25/- net. Postage 9d. Prospectus pos! free. 
A great work of scholarship. Ready December 1 


|A LITERARY HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT IN FRANCE FROM THE WARS 

OF RELIGION DOWN TO OUR OWN 

TIMES. Vol. 1. Devout Humanism. 

By HENRI BREMOND. Translated by K. L. Mont RY, 
Cloth boards, 16/- net. 








| aia 
| SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
LONDON: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. tnd of att Books 


llers. 





FROM A BIRD-LOVERS DIARY 








By ARTHUR ASTLEY. With cight illustrations. 
boards, 7/6 net. (Ready December 3.) 

The observations of a long life spent in patient watching « irds 
| and their habits. They deal with the bird life of Lake, \\ r(d- 


describing Fjight, 


d led 


| Jand, and Mountain in North-west England, 
| Migration, Song, and Nesting Habits, and they give a 
| aecount of Bird Life as it varies in cach month of th 


| The Sheldon Press, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
| And of all Rooksellers. Lists Post Free. 
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The American Undergraduate 


Undergraduates: A Study of Morale in Twenty-three 
American Colleges and Universities. 3v R. H. Edwards, 
J. M. Artman and Galen M. Fisher (New York: Doubleday 
Doran & Co. $4 

studies of contem- 


Undergraduates is one of those claborat« 


porary American life which various well-endowed research 
institutions from time to time conduct. This study was 
undertaken by the nstitute of Social and Religious 
Research.” and consists of over a thousand interviews with 


graduates and undergraduates at twenty-three American 


universities and colleges. 


The investigators evidently went about their task in a 
scientific and candid spirit, and they seem to have induced 
many undergraduates to speak freely and frankly about what 


like 


certain number of what sound practical suggestions at thi 


n their colleges. 


conditions are really They make a 
end of each chapter. 


English readers will most interested in the 


section of the book devoted to the 
Co-education is more widespread in 


perhaps be 
problem of co-education. 
than in this 
While 
admit 


America 
country, and the reports of its results are interesting. 
far the 
that there are serious problems to be faced : 


from endorsing alarmist accounts. authors 


Next door to the problem of * petting’ is the delicate question 
of the degree of pre-marital sex relations that exists in student life 
4 « siderable number of young peopl to-dav find it difficult to 
wmswer the question, Whvy wait till mnarriave 7’ Tn the prese! 
of insistent desires they ask, * If this is a normal unpulse, if marriage 
is unavoidably postponed, if ki lue of contraceptives makes 
SeX lationshiy § pl <ically sat f the world in neral ix recor 
structing its moral cod and it tandards with respect to mom 
gal Why should) postponement | n ssary This so of 
reasoning inevitably relax: t he t for a certain mumber 
of students. The extent of violations of traditional standards of 
sex relations is impossible to state, for it is the most secreted 
element in life Phe puirers w with caution the estin 
and the alleged stat pretend to know.” 

They discuss in detail the contrasted advantages and 
disadvantages of segregated colleges for men. segregated 
colleges for women, and co-educational establishinents. One 
interesting example which they quote is of a man’s college 
in close proximity to girls’ colleges, and they instance this 
testimony 

his college Is part Harly clean because of th wearMess of 
two women's coHeges There are nearly three thousand girls within 
ten niles. The nearine of such { rls is a splendid thing for 
the men.” 


On the general question of the attitude of modern youth 
to authority the authors write. we think, wisely and well : 


} 





Many young people are volting against conventions. traditions 
and prohibitions. *Thou must’ and ‘thou shalt not’ are red 
flags to them. But the authors believe that more than the pre 
ceding generation they respond to reality, sincerity and reasonable- 
ness. Closely paralleling the revolt against conventions is the 
questioning of constituted authority. Wherever authority is 
insecure and students have a chance to overthrow it. as in the 


chaperone system, the Vv are not slow to do so. Student criticism 
of college administrators is no new thing, but to-day it 
to the authors to be mov than in the 
focussed on officials who are unsympathetic, autocratic and hair- 
splitting. Students cordially, however, when theit 
individualities are respected and their co-operation is welcomed 
Their distrust of the older generation is based on shrewd observation. 
In public affairs they declare that the blundering which culminated 
in the World War is no proof of wisdom. and equally in personal 
morality they question whether the morals of their elders, especially 
in sex relations, are worthy of This attitude finds 
expression in these student in a co-educational 
university: ‘ Young thinking. They are watching 
married people to see if really that sort of life can be happy and 
they see that much of it isn’t happy, so why do you expect them 
to follow right along in conventional tracks which have proved 
in many cases to lead to a 


seems 


discriminating past, being 


ré spond 


emulation. 
remarks of a 


peopl are 


sadness only 

On the whole, the authors seem to prefer the smaller 
co-educational institutions. 
ive Suggestions,” 


Under the heading **Construct- 
they say 


Administrative officers recognize that many academic failures 
and breakdowns in characters are due directly or indirectly to sex 
difficulties. In spite of this fact, in none of the institutions studied, 
with possibly one exception, have either sex hygiene or social rela 
tions received anything like adequate attention. But constructive 
effort should based upon intimate knowledge of the actual 
practices and attitudes prevalent in the institutions. Repeatedly 
the inquirers found that college authorities were ignorant of facts 
of vital importance which diligent inquiry in co-operation with 
students, coaches and others would have disclosed. A grave 
responsibility rests upon the officers to keep making such diagnoses 
of social relationships, and then in a wise and sympathetic spirit 


be 
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EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY, 
1840-1891 


By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY. With portraits and 
illustrations. 1 net 
LIFE AND WORK OF 
SIR NORMAN LOCKYER 
By Yr. MARY LOCKYER 1 WINIFRED UI. 
LOCKYER, with the = assis ‘ Prot. H. Dingle. 
With portraits and illustrat 18s. net 
A LONDON REVERIE 
Fiftv-six Drawings by JOSEPIT PENNELIT tnged 
with an Introductory Essay and Notes | J. C. SQUIRE. 
Daily News Mr. Squire ha ever writte 
tiful piece of prose than his introduet to this i ay 
Joseph Pennell’s master drawings ill long t ed 
as a record of the London of his t 1 | 
THE MIKADO 
By Sir W. S. GILBERI \N 
| W.. RUSSELL FLINI = Si i 
CHARLES E. BROCK, R.1 1, net 
WCORLDS WITHIN WORLDS 
A Book of Travel Sketches. By STELLA BENSO 
With illustrations by the Aut! 8s. 6d. net 
The Outline It is cert that n sing k 
about the East has eve hee vrit in thi 
The changing East cannot have ! hume n 
pathetic observer than the lady ho wrote this ‘ zg 
book.” 


UR. 
WINTER 


In various 
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WORDS 


Moods and Metres. B 


POEMS 


PWOMAS HARDY, 
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FIREFLIES 

By RABINDRANATII TAGORE. With decoration 

by BORIS ARTZYBASHEFF. 6s. net 
THE IDOLS 

An Ode. By LAURENCE BINYON, author of The 

Sirens,” ete. 5s. net 





Dublin Evening Mail THe Ipors shows Mr. Binyon 
at his best. Hlis verse is always sonorous, musical and 
dignified, and he has never writte down to the public. 
Moreover, he has given us the one poem of the War which 
will live for ever.” 

Lectures and notes by W. P. KER. Edited by R. W. 
Chambers. 10s, 6d. net 
Mr. George Sampson in the Daily News: “In a noisy 


world, what delight there is in a book like this, written from 
a full and balanced mind, and communicated in a personal 
manner rich with the humour of deliberate understatement! ” 
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to adopt the requisite administrative measures. No other thing | ts 


of intelligent investigation of the local situation and sympathetic 
contacts with individual students can provide a satisfactory basis 
for constructive effort. If a true conception of education includes 
giving to youth information and training with respect to the 
fundamentals of social relations, then they should not be left to 
gain their knowledge and experience of sex from their own random 
impulses or from exploiting charlatans.” 

Another part of the book which will interest English 
readers is the answers which are given to a questionnaire 
designed to solicit the undergraduates’ religious _ beliefs. 
The investigators found chat the largest gicup, consisting 
of 31 per cent. of the men and 35 per cent. of the women 
who answered the questionnaire, had changed over during 
their University life, from a belief in the literal interpretation 
of the Bible to a belief in the Bible as * historical, allegorical, 
or ethical.” We may quote one somewhat naive, but none 
the fess attractive. answer to this question. An_ under- 
graduate wrote as follows : 


* its significance has not changed, perhaps because I am taking 
an engineering Course and not one which deals with philosophy or 


evolution. 4 regard the Bible as history and as the word of God.” 
Large majorities of both men and women, 78 per cent. men 
and 85 per ceut. women, considered that religion and science 
were complementary rather than contradictory. On the 
other hand. science was given as the largest single obstacle 
to religious belief (26 per cent. men, 27 per cent. women). 
Kigity-live per cent. of the students examined expressed 
some sort of belief in evolution. 


Persian Sailors 

A History of Persian Navigation. by Hadi Hasan. (Methuen. £5.) 
Thus book is a fine example of Indian scholarship, and the 
author, a Professor in the Muslim University of Aligarh, 
has produced a work that in every respect fulfils the demands 
that we are accustomed in the West to make of a contribution 
to learning. It vives an account of the achievements of the 
Persians in the art of navigation from Achaemenian times to 
the conflict between the Persians and the Portuguese in the 
sixteenth century for commercial 
Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea. 

For the record of this long period of two thousand years 
he has drawn upon Greek, Latin, Chinese, Arabic, and 
Persian sources, and in dealing with these materials he is 
no mere copvist, but has scrutinized them in a critical spirit ; 


for exwimple., he combats the ofi-expressed opinion that the | 


Persians dreaded the sea: he refutes Laufer’s objections to 


predominance in the | 








the identification of Po-se in an important passage of the | 


Chinese Annals with Persia ; 
earliest Aral account, given in 851, of Persian trade with 


China. His account of the trade conditions in the East | 


before the rise of the dynasty of the Sasanian kings and of 


and critically examines the | 


Persian navigation under their rule, which the late Professor | 


Browne regarded as the greatest period in the history of | 


Persia, is more ample and fully documented than any yet 
published. But the sources from which this account is 
derived, varied and scattered as they are, are within the 
reach of a diligent student. What is entirely new in this 
volume, for the English reader, is the literary evidence here 
collected together, to illustrate the attitude of the Persians 
during the Mohammedan period towards the sea; the author 
eppears to have ransacked the whole range of Persian poetry 
to obtain material for this interesting theme. 

Many scholars may well envy Professor Hadi Hasan for 
having been able to produce his book in such a sumptuous 
form. It is nobly printed on hand-made paper, with broad 
margins, and the two coloured illustrations from Persian 
MSS. have been reproduced in the best stvle of modern colour- 
processes ; ‘the plates of coins are also delicate pieces of 
work : and Oricntal type. rarely seen nowadays in English 
books, has been lavishly used, for quotations from Arabie 
and Persian sources. The velume is well worth the high 
price asked for it, but most students have slender purses, 


rnd it is further a matter of regret that this edition is limited 
to 250 copies, as it would serve as a model of scholarly industry 


to his fellow-countrymen, who in their. literary. efforts. are 

upt to confine their attention to a somewhat narrow range. 

Especiaity praiseworthy is the ample and careful index. 
Tuomas ARNoup, 
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With a Woman’s Unit 
in Serbia, Salonika and 
Sebastopol. 

By IT. EMSUIE HUTTON, MWD. 
Tilustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Deals with the author's experiences as a woman 
doctor with «a Scottish Women's Hospital in France, 
Macedonia and Serbia. and subsequently with Lady 
Muriel Faget’s Hespital in the Crimea. The story 
of the re-occupation of Serbia and the dramatic last 
etand « Wirangel in the Crimea will be new to the 
majerity of readers, while the account of the daily 
ife of a woman's unit ut the Front will claim the 





attention of all who are interested in the achieve- 
ments of the sex. 


My People the Sioux 
By CHIEF STANDING BEAR. 

Llustrated. 

A fascinating autobiography by a chief of the great 

Red Indian Tribe. His pictures of native Indian 

life wre remarkably and vividly drawn, while his 

own adventures among white men in an endeavour 


to modernise his own people are of unusual interest. 
A really absorbine book without a dull page, 


of Women 
12s. 6d. net 


The Heritage 
By ALICE AMES WINTER. 


In this bock is pictured the leng precession of 
women whe have contributed according to their 
times and their races to the world as we know it 

the lovely Aspasia, who helped to mould the mind 
of Plato, various great Romans, the women of the 
Revaissance, the great ladies of the salons—finally 
bringing the story down to our own time, 
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BLACKIE’S 


NEW & RECENT BOOKS 





BUDDHISM IN PRE-CHRISTIAN 
BRITAIN - 


With phot graphs and | itive of the there. 
By DONALD A. MA KENZIE. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


ALMA ROMA 
A TRAVELLERS’ COMPANION TO ROME. 
By ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M.A. 


Author of ‘‘ Things seen in Rome,” ‘* Malta, the Nurse of the 
Mediterranean,” «ce. Freel; lustrated and supplied with 
large Vian of Rome. ¢ 8vo. Gs. net 


THE LARGE-TYPE CONCISE 
ENGLISH in ol The Conte ie 


A reset and amplified edit 


beautifully print { and beautifully clear. With many useful 
addenda. Yo three-colu : KF’ cay » cloth ards, 
%s. 6d. net. Rox 12s. ‘6d net; he ae ( "46s. net 
THE SEVEN AGES OF VENICE 
By C. MARSHALL SMITH. 
Freely illustrated. De 10s. Gd. net. 

TI aim of this volur s to throw upon the screen of the 

ed page such a f pictures as ill enable tl 
a r to lw \ antic | 


historically accurat rs} 


FOOTPRINTS OF EARLY MAN 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. 


With 16 full-page illustrations and many text illustratic 

5s. net. 
An interesting accou f early 2 in the light of the most 
recent Seda tigati 


ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS: 
From the Earliest Times to the Birth of Christ. 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. 
Autl i of “ wc dr Myth and Legend,” *‘ Myths of Crete,” 
&. Fully illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


ROME THROUGH FIVE 
CENTURIES 


By DONALD A. MAC —— 
Fully ill d. 5s 


CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS 
LORE 


By T. G. CRIPPEN. 


Fully illustrated. 5s. net. 


PERSIAN WONCER TALES 


By MAJOR MACKENZIE. 


THE WALLET LIBRARY OF 
PROSE AND POETRY 


Da intily bound in cloth b Each volume with a portrait 
frontispiece. Gilt top. Col ae v rapper. is. 6d. net cach. 
Py add 
KEBLE, THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
LAMB, LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA 
HOLMES, THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
COLERIDGE, POEMS 
Previously issued. 
DE QUINCEY’S ESSAYS THOMAS A KEMPIS, 
LAMB, ESSAYS OF ELIA IMITATION OF CHRIST 
CARLYLE, SELECT ESSAYS | ST. AUGUSTINE, 
EMERSON, ESSAYS CONFESSIONS 


HAZLITT’S ESSAYS 
"OEY TH THE a kraAsT | LANDOR’S CONVERSA- 
a TIONS 


Rarwcess ESSAYS 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS 

JOHNSON’S TABLE TALK 

RUSKIN, SESAME AND 
LILIES 


MCRE’S UTOPIA 


THOREAU’S WALDEN 


BROWNE’S RELIGIO 
MEDICI 


MILTON, POEMS 
HERRICK, POEMS 
BYRON, POEMS 
BLAKE, POEMS 











Full parti ulars of ahove books on appl lication. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED 
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RHAPSODY 
A Dream Novel 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
With iilustrations in colour and black- 
and-white by DONIA NACHSHEN 


Edition limited to 1,000 copies. 25s. net 


JACOB FAITHFUL 
By CAPTAIN FREDERICK MARRY AT. 
With coloured illustrations by R. W. 


Buss. Introductory Essay by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Edition limited to 750 
copies. Two vols. 42s. net 

RB. Ellis Roberts, in t ( aa 
Prof r Saintsbury’s long and entertaining 
duc tk nN, is a ! a I { re} i j f 
: .« «2 eee lour plates for J/a Fait 
pecn 1 rod i 1 s1il, i 
robus £alet 4 
comy a i M 


THE GOTHIC REVIVAL 
An Essay in the History of Taste 
By KE NNETH CLARK. With 20 


collotypes. 2is. net 
Manchester G nm: “This study is prol 





the most entertaini: i br 1 « an 
subject pertaini: arch } i she 
appeared ‘since Geoffrey Scott publis 1 7) A 
tect of Humanis This latter rk has now 
becor « a st andard piece of are it tural riticis ’ 
and it is probable that in the irse of 1 Mr. 
Kenneth Clark’s volume will rank with it.” 


PETTY-SOUTHWELL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Edited by the MARQUIS OF LANS. 
DOWNE. Two photogravures. 24s. net 


Times Lit. Supp.: ‘‘The letters give us further 
re s of Petty’s nimble mind, darting hither and 
thitl often with imagination ill restrained. ;. 
heed 1 ansdowne has helped us to complete the pi 
ture of one of the most extraordinary minds that this 


country has produced 

By the same Editor :— 
THE PETTY PAPERS: Some unpublished 
writings of Sir William Petty, edited from the 
Bowood Papers. Two volumes. 52s. 6d. net 


THE BROWNINGS 
By OSBERT BURDETT, Author of 


eis W. E. Gladstone.” 15s. net 


Spectator ‘The author has fulfilled the true func- 
tion of criticism. . It is the highest praise to 
Mr. Burdett that, while we enj y his quotatio his 
appreciations, and here and there an osilent 


aphorism of his own, we are conscious ole ‘of the 
personalities of his subjects.” 


LETTERS OF 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
Edited by J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 
Two volumes. Frontispieces. 15s. net 

Edward Shanks, in the Saturday Review: “* Mr. 
Murry fears that his publication of Rasharise Mans- 
field’s letters will be criticized on the ground that the 
revelations are too intimate beg myself I am not 
inclined to criticize. Kz itherin 1e Mansfield is to ma now 
a much more real pe rson than she ever was before.” 
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THE ROMANCE OF PARIS 


By RALPH NEVILL. Author of “ Paris of To-day,” ect. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18/- net. 


Mr. Nevill’s new work is yet another book of deep and enchanting interest by this most skilful and 
learned of chroniclers, dealing with Paris the beautiful. He has compiled an absorbing account. 
Truth: “ Mr, Nevill will be found in as good form as ever.” 
Daily News: “ Mr. Nevill can write equally pleasantly of mediaeval Paris and of the day before 
vesterday.” 


BOTH SIDES OF THE JORDAN 


A Woman’s Adventures in the Near East. 


By NORAH ROWAN-HAMILTON.' Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


A fascinating book, the record of an adventurous pilgrimage. Mrs. Hamilton’s adventures in the 
Druse War were thrilling in the extreme. 

Sphere: “ Delightfully unlike the average work of travel.” 

Yorkshire Herald; “ A fascinating record. , « A wonderful picture.” 


THE MAGIC OF MOROCCO 


By ELEANOR ELSNER. -tuthor of * Romantic France,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


Mrs. Elsner’s book on Morocco deals not only with the country itself, but with its history, institutions, 
customs and lore; she describes the French Occupation, its reason and work, and what it has done. 
Sunday Times: “ All those who read ‘The Magic of Morocco’ will be filled with a longing 
African sunshine, ws 
Truth: “ All manner of intimate and interesting little details. . distinetly jolly book. 


THE GREAT WINDING ROAD 


Being the Adventures of a Naturalist on the Roads of Britain. 


By, OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S., M.B.O.U. With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, K.C.I.E. 


Illustrated with photographs taken by the author. 7/6 net. 
A delightful work, the result of 100,000 miles of motoring by one of our most famous naturalists. The 
book is illustrated with many unique and wonderful photographs. 


APES AND PARROTS 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF PARODIES. Arranged by J. C.’ SQUIRE. 6/- net. 


A brilliant collection, containing both prose and verse examples. A feast of entertainment. 


MEET THESE PEOPLE 


By REGINALD ARKELL. With caricatures by Bert Thomas. 3/6 net. 


First edition exhausted. Second printing. 
One of the cleverest productions of the season. Satirical verses about many celebrities. 
Star; “ Malicious and witty rhymes. As amusing as it is daring.” 


Daily Mail: “ Will probably be quoted at many dinner-tables.” 


LATEST FICTION 7/6 net. 
BLACK BONAR. 





ALF’S CARPET.’ 


By W. A. DARLINGTON, Author of “ Ajf’s Button.” By PATRICK MACGILL. Author of “ The Rat 
Morning Post: “ Very merrily told... ; Most diverting. Pa.” 
os. A success.” Scotsman: “ Characteristic skill and realism. ... Well 
Daily Telegraph: “ Neither fun nor interest flags to the constructed and absorbingly interesting.” 
end.” Manchester Guardian: “ The real MacGill,” 


THE SHIP IN THE SWAMP. STEEPLE THATCHBY. 
By W. TOWNEND. Author of “ The Yramp. 6 By A. A. THOMSON. Author of “ Trust eo 
Daily Telegraph: “‘The Ship in the Swamp’ is an Yorkshire Observer: “Genuine good humour and . ht 
amazing study. . Admirable collection.” down good fellowship breathe from the pages of this glad- 
Observer: * These are good yarns. ... Extremely good.” some story.” 


THE COMPULSORY HUSBAND. THE RADINGHAM MYSTERY. 


By JOHN GLYDER. Author of “‘ The Compulsory By ROY VICKERS. Author of “ Four Past Four.” 


Wife.” . 7 Sheffield Mail: “'The sort of story that one complc ‘tes at 
Bookfinder: “More uproariously funny with cvery a sitting... . The author has excelled himself.’ 
chapter. . . . Very laughable.” East Anglian Times: “ Mr. Vickers is at his best.” 


Aberdeen Press: “A really funny yarn.” 
y y3 


HEATS OF YOUTH. THE STIFFSONS. 


By HERBERT JENKINS. Author of “ Bindle.” 





By COURTENAY HODGSON. Yorkshire Observer: “ All lovers of the Bindle books will 
Newsagent: “It kept me up until 3 a.m. My advice to enjoy Stiffson.” 
you is, read it. It is a piece of real life.” East Anglian Times: “ An excellent collection.” 
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Some Books 


Sa CuARLES BELL, who during his official career in Sikkim 
and Bhutan was into with their 
mysterious Tibetan neighbours, has written a valuable book 
on The People of Tibet (Clarendon Press, 21s.), which supple- 
ments his well-known history of the country and is to be 
followed, we gather, by the volume on Tibetan religion that 
js obviously required to complete the picture. Sir Charles, 
one of the few Englishmen to speak and write Tibetan— Sir 
Frederick O'Connor is another—is keenly observant and 
thoroughly svmpathetic. He gives a far more genial account 
of the people than we Travellers 
hastening through the country probably do not see the Tibetan 
Sir Charles declares that the people are keen 
women occupy a good 


brought close relations 


have found elsewhere. 
at his best. 
traders and hard workers, and that 
position and are influential in the Government though not in 
He describes the national diet and notices 
be called election 


religious affairs. 
the Tibetan’s preference for what 
eggs—"* when fresh, they find them insipid.” Ceremonial and 
etiquette are very complex and are fully described. ‘Tibet 
*so strong within certain limits is 


may 


is plagued by robbers, but 
the instinct for orderliness that even the brigands are gov- 
emed largely by rule,” so that they steal for part of the year 
and trade honestly for the rest of the time. The book is well 
illustrated and will at once become a classic. 

* * * * 

As the road winds up beside the turbulent Serchio—its 
sides studded in the season with primroses, cyclamens and 
Canterbury bells—the eye travels across the trembling floors 
of the chestnut forests to the sentinei mountains that stand 
guard round the hill-village of Bagni di Lucca. It is the 
surroundings and life of the little village and its historical 
associations that Mrs. Whipple describes very charmingly in 
A Famous Corner of Tuscany (Jarrolds, 15s.). Most she is 
attracted—and her readers will be attracted, too, by her 
pleasant gossip about them— by the many famous people who 
have come to take the waters at this sequestered spot. Ouida, 
lamamma dei cani, as a contadina called her, rests here :- 
Montaigne said that at the Bagni he was ** quite as comfortable 
as in Rome’ here Shelley wrote and the Old Chevalier 
touched for the King’s Evil: and hither came two of Italy's 
greatest modern poets, Carducci and Pascoli. The book will 
be a delight both to those who love Italy and good letters. 

cd * a * 

The life of William J. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin, by 
the Rt. Rev. P. J. Walsh (Longmans, 21s.), covers a 
long chapter in Irish history. Born in the prosperous shop. 
keeping class of Dublin, before the middle of the nineteenth 
century, he lived till the third year of the War. By nature he 
was a very conspicuous man: “he had the 
knack of attracting attention to anything he would say or 
do.’ In all the disputes of his day he took a prominent 
eloquence and without literary 


showman’s 


part—yet he was without 
gift. Except to children (of whom he was exceedingly fond) 
he very rarely preached. A good scholar, a better musician, 
and an excellent conversationalist, he 
vivre, and even as an old man would laugh till the tears 
The Irish loved him. But we all have 
Such a man was bound to be a 
Ireland 


never lost his joie de 


ran down his face. 
the defects of our qualities. 
patriot and his patriotism was unfortunately insular 
was everything, England nothing, the Empire non-existent. 
His nationalism came next to his faith. He loved his flock, 
Specially the humbler members of it, as men love their own 
sons, with a love by its very nature exclusive. He saw 
them suffering great poverty, and, as he thought, great injustice, 
and he fought for their rights with all his heart and soul, 
The ever-intriguing figure of Parnell, a mystery to the Irish 
hierarchy no less than to the House of Commons, flits through 
these interesting pages. The biographer promises us another 
Volume dealing with the pastoral and religious life of his hero, 
It will be eagerly awaited by those who have enjoyed the 
present volume. 
a * * * 

Of beautiful Ygraine, of Morganse ** whom a witch had 
curst,” and who loved King Arthur for a night, of Mordred 
their bastard, of Queen Guinevere, whose passion rent the 
tealm of Britain, Mr. dohn Masefield has memorable tales to 


of the Week 


tell in Midsummer Night (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.). 
quality of these stories in verse is diflicult without the whole 
They are, 
There is an echo 


To give the 


body of Mr. Masefield’s poetry as a background. 
perhaps, out of tune with the modern spirit. 
of Macaulay's Horatius, * like a wild cat mad with wounds,” in 
Lancelot’s ferocity : 
“" swe pi the broadsword from its evry 
Shrieking to seek its own, 
Beating its port and clanging 


Through steel, through bor 
Through marrow to the life, so sweeping 
Lancelot’s smiting scored. 


And Mador’s soul had done with keeping 

The swift Wve ford.” 
Among the gleams and erving, the loves and lusts of men and 
women long dead, Mr. Masefield takes us on a night bewitched 
back to the Round ‘Table. We cannot but vield to that en- 
chantment. This pageant of dark knights and fair women will 
hearten many of us with its swords and jewels. There is a 
splendid story here, told splendidly. 

* * * 2 
In any day-to-day diary one must be prepared to mect 

many trivialities and errors of judgment, but with 
all deductions the late Lord Sandhurst’s From Day to Day 
(Arnold, 18s.) live picture of 
manners, aims, and thought in England in the 
vears of 1914 and 1915. MHlolding the high office of Lord 
author opportunities 


some 


does succeed in painting a 


momentous 
Chamberlain, the enjoved abundant 
of mecting or hearing about things and people that mattered, 
about Prince Lichnowsky, for instance, who was certain in 
1914 that civil war and revolution in Ireland were inevitable. 
Plenty of good stories, too, creep in: of a mess-caterer in 
France ordering stores pour la messe; of an Trish linesman 
who appeared with two German prisoners, and who, when 
asked how he had got them, replied, *“‘ I surrounded them ™ ; 
or a report whispered about some little time before the War 
that should not Morley 
have the Garter ?’ ‘If lhe would only 
go, I would give him one for each leg.” The book has a 
distinct value from the historical side, and, if it 
times arouse memories both bitter and sad, is very readable. 


“someone said to Asquith, *‘ Why 
and Asquith replied, 


does at 


* * % 8 

Memories of Three Reigns, by Lady Raglan (Nash and 
Grayson, 21s.) consist chiefly of entertaining descriptions of 
how very rich people lived not very long ago. One is left 
with the feeling that so far at least 2s women and their social 
life was concerned, the whole system rested upon the low wages 
of domestic servants. In great they were to be 
counted in tens and dozens and supplied their mistresses 
for their instinctive love of 
Even now it 


houses 


with every comfort, an outlet 
sway, and a great deal of satirical amusement. 
seems strange and a little comic to Lady Raglan that a 
servant should take steps to inquire into the character of her 
prospective mistress. The whole book is light-hearted in the 
extreme. If the author seesfew improvements she is not at all 
bitter about changes. Country life and town life from the 
nursery onward she looks back upon as a round of pleasure. 
Even the schoolroom was a place of delight, though education 
for girls was thought important even in Lady Raglan’s time : 
* Let brains be the foundation of your personality and you 
a friend used to say to her daughters ! 
seem to ring through 


will achieve success ” 
The words * we have enjoyed ourselves ” 
every chapter: and that makes for a jolly book. 


* 


(** More Books of the Week” and ** General Knowledge Come 


petition” will be found on page 797.) 


A New Competition 


CurRISTMAS cannot always be spent in the traditional way. 
The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best description, 
in not more than seven hundred words, of a Christmas spent 
in exceptional circumstances. The Competition will close 
on Friday, December 14th, 
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The Official History of the War: Naval Operations 


Naval Operations. Vol. IV. (Text). By Sir Henry Newbolt. 
(Longmans. 16s. 
Naval Operations. Vol. IV. (Maps). (5s.) 


Ir was a heavy blow when death carried off Sir Julian Corbett, 
the designer of the plan for the history of the naval operations 
in the War and the author of the first three volumes. The 
blow has been relieved so far as that was possible by the 
choice of his successor, Sir Henry Newboit, who in this fourth 
volume has brought to his task exactly the proper qualities, 
Sir Henry never overburdens his writing with epithets, vet 
he never fails to emphasize what is critical. The right word 
is always at his disposal, but there are not too many words. 
And with all this economy of language he has produced a 
narrative which is clear, intensely readable, and often 
exciting. 

Sir Julian Corbett ended his third volume with a description 
of the Battle of Jutland. “Still there’s the comment,” as 
Browning’s grammarian said after mastering “ learning’s 
crabbed text.” Sir Julian died before all the German official 
documents were available, and it is with the help of these 
that Sir Henry Newbolt opens his volume with some judicious 
comments on the battle. The results of Jutland were 
disappointing in the sense that there was no spectacular 
victory, and they divided naval strategists and tacticians 
more definitely than ever into two rival schools—those who 
praised the old Nelsonian doctrine that the duty of a flect is 
to search out and destroy the enemy and who pointed out that 
the * turning away ” movement of the British battleships at 
Jutland was irrecencilable with this doctrine, and those who 
held that the risk of engaging the enemy more closely was tco 
great to be accepted and that the subsequent course of the 
War proved that Lord Jellicoe had gained the equivalent of a 
decisive victory. Mr. Churchill melines in his history to the 
so-called Nelsonian school, though he does not forget to take 
into account the terrible risk that the War could be * lost in 
an afternoon.” Sir Henry Newbolt is much more satisfied 
than dissatisfied with Jutland, and, as he has learned all the 
facts as seen from both sides, his argument will greatly help 
the Jellicoe party. 

Probably the three British battle cruisers would not have 
been lost if the open ammunition hoists had not presented a 
weak spot to the enemy. And if these three ships had not 
been lost, the damage suffered by the Germans would have 
been very much greater than ourown. As it was, we lost three 
-battle cruisers, three cruisers, and eight destroyers, but no 
battleship, as against the German loss of one battleship, one 


battle cruiser, four cruisers and five destroyers. Although 
the first official account of the battle published in Englang 
caused consternation, it is impossible to look back at it now 
without a certain pride in its stoicism when compared with the 
untrue account which was published in Germany in order to 
preserve public confidence. 

After Jutland the whole purpose of German strategy 
changed. The German Fleet ceased to be an active striking 
force, and became a coast defence fleet whose duty was to 
keep the Bight secure for the coming and going of submarines, 
This change required a corresponding revision of British 
strategy. Volume IV. traces step by step the progress of 
the German submarine campaign. The conflict is seen as 
one between the British and German systems of blockade— 
the British method, as Sir Henry says, ** unendurably effec. 
tive,’ and the German method, though effective, never 
quite unendurable, though very nearly so. There is nothing 
more thrilling in this volume than the account of the contro. 
versy in Germany about the desirability of unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare. British critics are apt to express their 
amazement at the blunder of the Germans. They say “A 
child could have told them that their unrestricted warfare 
would bring America into the War. It was madness.” The 
truth, which Sir Henry brings out very clearly, is that the 
German rulers decided in favour of the unrestricted warfare 
with their eyes open. It was their only chance, whether 
America came in or not, and they thought it quite possible to 
win the War before America was ready. Holtzendor!i cal- 
culated that the U boats could be counted upon to destroy 
600,000 tons of shipping a month. At the end of five months 
Great Britain would have lost 39 per cent. of her available ton- 
nage for carrying essential supplies and the loss would be 
final and irreplaceable. ‘The break with America” he 
wrote in a memorandum ‘“ must be accepted.” How nearly 
he was right is shown by Sir Henry’s concluding words, 
Only a change in the British system of defence could turn the 
tide of our disasters. The next volume will no doubt describe 
that change and the manner in which it was effected. 

Apart from the description of the U boat campaign, Sir 
Henry gives us narratives of the remarkable little British 
adventure on Lake Tanganyika, of British submarine work 
in the Baltic, of the march of the Serbians to the sea, of the 
enterprises of the German raiders under commanders who 
were not only brave but magnanimous, of the attempt to 
relieve Kut by river, and of the cumbrous Anglo-French- 
Italian control of the Mediterranean. 


The Patristic Age 


Fathers of the Church: a Selection from the Writings of 
the Latin Fathers. Translated with an Introduction and 
Biographical Notices by F. A. Wright. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Proressor F. A. Wriciut has performed a very real service in 

bainging about an introduction between that )stract yet 

actual figure the general reader, and those most human, but 
neglected personalities, the Latin Fathers of the third and 
fourth centuries. Unclassical readers of Prebendary Mackay’s 

Saints and Leaders, with its vivid sketches of Cyprian, Jerome, 

and Ambrose, will be glad to find here just what is needed to 

fill out his pictures, and give some further first-hand acquain- 
tance with their subjects. Professor Wright's extracts, which 
run from Tertullian to St. Augustine, are translated with an 

sasy skill which conceals its own art. They show, too, a 

sympathetic appreciation of the mordant wit by which these 

holy shepherds of souls not infrequently castigated the less 

satisfactory members of their flock ; and in so doing, cast a 

bright and often amusing light on the social customs of 

their day. 

One thing which is made clear by Professor Wright's 
selections, is the intensely Puritan temper of the early Church. 
Those who extol the simple joyousness of primitive Christianity 
may here learn what that simplicity implied. The Quakers 
themselves were not more austere than these Catholic doctors 
in their condemnation of dyed garments, jewels, and all kinds 
of superfluous adornment. St. Jerome writing to Kustochium 
on the Virgin's profession, St. Ambrose discussing the correct 


deportment of clergymen, St. Cyprian denouncing worldly 
vanities—above all, Tertullian’s vigorous tracts on ‘‘ Women’s 
Dress” and * Cloak versus Toga,” which are here given in full 
—tell the same tale. The most kill-joy type of Protestant piety 
had little here to teach the early Church ; and, as a natural 
consequence, all those forms of hypocrisy which later genera- 
tions deplored were already developed in it. It is true that 
St. Jerome—a cultivated man of the world as well as an ascetic, 
who tells us that the sacrifice of his library was more bitter to 
him than separation from home and family, * or even, what 
was harder, from dainty food,’’—knew well the dangers lurking 
in excess. He insists that those whose fasting makes them 
irritable would do better to ‘* feed in moderation, and give 
thanks to God.” He denounces with an equal vigour the well- 
groomed glossy clergy whose pastoral visits are mostly made 
in the hope of securing * a savoury lunch, say a plump young 
crane such as is commonly called a cheeper,” and the too 
obvious austerity of those who ‘* wear a black dress and 4 
girdle of sack-cloth,” or load themselves with chains. He 
advises his pupil to be * neither elegant nor slovenly in appear- 
ance’; but to avoid all peculiarities of manner and dress that 
may attract attention, whilst maintaining a ceaseless war on 
self-indulgence of every kind. But others were less moderate. 
Tertullian, applying his natural vehemence to such topics as 
hair dressing, jewellery, fine clothes and cosmetics, gives us 4 
vivid picture of the Christian reaction against Pagan manners 
in its most violent form. Unrelenting in his war upon luxury, 
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and even upon beauty, he looks forward with a certain grim 
interest to the Day of Judgment ; in order to discover whether 
those caught up to meet the Lord in the air will rise with rouge 
and powder on their faces and hair carefully waved. Te is 
particularly clear as to the ungodly character of cheerfully 
coloured clothes : 

“What genuine value is given to cloth by adulteration with 
false colours ? God likes not that which He himself did not 
produce. Had He not the power to order that sheep should be 
horn with purple or sky-blue fleeces ? He had the power, but 
He did not wish ; and what God did not wish certainly ought not 
to be produced artificially.” 

The horrid idea of these flocks clad in many-coloured garments, 
to which our weak minds lean with a certain pleasure, obsessed 
Tertullian ; and he returned to them later to inquire sarcas- 
tically whether God “forgot, when He was bidding the 
universe to come to birth, to order purple and scarlet sheep.” 
After this it is unnecessary to deal with his views upon hair 
dressing, which he develops in detail and without a smile ; 
or his onslaught on the unmanly habit of wearing boots. We 
pass, too, the horrid tales with which St. Cyprian tries to frighten 
the lapsed—another awkward corner for those who rely on 
“primitive standards ~~ in belief to read with relief and 
admiration the wise and generous advice of St. Ambrose to his 
clergy on the duty of kindness ; advice which equally reflects 
the greatness of his own soul. and the beauty of the Christian 
ideal. Here, and again in the noble story of the Virgin of 
Antioch, in St. Jerome’s account of the life of the Egyptian 
monasteries, and the lovely tale of Malchus which he wrote 
in his old age at Bethlehem. the Church of the Fathers shows 
itself to us in its heroic aspect : and the imperfections of the 
lantern are forgotten in the radiance of the Supernatural 
Light. EVELYN UNbDERHILL, 


The Wife of a Genius 


The Diary of Tolstoy’s Wife. Translated by Alexander Werth. 
(iollanez. 12s. Gd.) 

Oxe of the most ungrateful careers in the world is that of 

wife to a celebrity. Posterity examines closely the letters or 

diarics of his family and associates in an eager hope of detect- 

ing the impulses and reactions which activated, or at least 

His wife. being so near to him, comes 


glances and every kind of theory is 


influenced, his genius. 
in for the shrewdest 
advanced, favourable or unfavourable to her. We forget 
men may seem to us, to their wives 
unfair to expect 


that, whatever great 
they were principally 
otherwise, and unfairer to feel, on reading a wife’s diary, 
that. if she wept or made a scene, she was an enemy to 
The truth is, of course, that a close scrutiny of the 


husbands. It is 


literature. 
most admirable life and the 
much that is regrettable or absurd. 
amore noble everyday existence than a fool, and the measure 


most blissful marriage detects 
A genius does not live 


of his importance is not to be found in his wife’s housekeeping 
accounts. 

It is because we are compelled to love and admire the great 
Tolstoy that we are anxious to hear more, and yet more, 
about him, whether as a man or as a writer. Reading in its 
entirety this new and intimate book, extracts from which the 
Spectator has published recently, we do not lose the feeling 
that both of the Tolstoys were probably extremely difficult 
to live with: but the further insight it gives into their char- 
acters can well endear them to us further, and increase, not 
diminish, our respect. I believe, indeed, that even Mr. Lytton 
Strachey and M. Maurois greatly increased and in no way min- 
imized the general reader's affectionate interest in their 
shrewdly painted subjects. 

Nothing could be stranger or prettier than Countess Tolstoy's 
aecount of her short courtship. She undoubtedly married the 
writer: and found reckoning with the man something of a 
problem. Nothing could be sadder than the tragedy that 
befell the bride. Tolstoy made her read his diaries. A fort- 
night after the marriage she writes: “The whole of my 
husband's past is so dreadful that I don’t think I will ever be 
able to accept it... He likes to torture me and to see 
And thirty years 
** past *’: 


me weep because he has no faith in me.” 
later she had still been unable to assimilate that 
“ Marriage cannot be happy after the husband’s debauchery. 
It is a. »yastant wonder to me that we have kept it up so long.” 

Introspection of a not very helpful kind became: a habit 


Several times each year she suffered premonitions 
Then she had child after child : one ailed : another 
was naughty. She is almost always “ bored” because, as 
she says, she “ has no imagination,” cannot find enjoyment 
in activity of any kind. She is probably jealous of Tolstoy's 
talents, and certainly jealous of his amazing interest in * the 
People.” She fears he cares no more for her than for the poor, 
dirty disciples who come in and out. 
to be better, and her efforts generally end in tears and gloom 


with her. 
of death. 


She tries desperately 


and self-deprecation and secret hopes that Tolstoy will be 
pleased with her and * love ~ her. What had really happened 
was what so often happens to women in marriage: she was 
trving to fit her old, girlish ideas of * ideal love * on to the 
mman about whom they had crystallized. Naturally enough 
she never succeeded. As a result, she suffered from injured 
vanity and compensated herself by feeling moral superiority 
and quite a degree of martyrdom. 

It is easy to feel impatient with her. But she wrote her 

when, in fact, she felt 
she knew Count Tolstoy 


diary only when she was depressed : 
she failed the very remarkable man 
to be. 

She gives, bit by bit, a lively and fascinating picture of 
the Tolstoy family. 
especially her description of his accidental encounters with 


Her notes on his work are invaluable, 


the pilgrims from whose simple faith and glowing words he 
saw what he called “the light ~ of true Christianity. Mven 
through the more intimate portions of her diary it is possible to 
detect much of the origin of the work of Tolstoy's old age, 
Vcears of 
War 
Folstoy’s tears and moans, the 


Resurrection. And since it was during the early 
marriage that he wrote that work of absolute genius, 
and Peace, for all Countess 
reader will close the book remembering less the fact that * he 


hardly ever hurts my feelings” than that he wrote of her as 


“the one being who has given me the greatest happire n life 
and who alone loves me. . . There is a gocd man within me 
who sometimes falls asleep. Love him, Sonva, and don't blame 


him.” 


In Shakespeare’s London 


An Elizabethan Journal: being 2 Record of Those Things 
most talked of during the Years 1591-1594. By «©. B, 
Harrison. (Constable. Sls. td.) : 


Mr. Harrisox, well known to thu discerning as a learned 
and judicious student of Shakespeare. has had the happy idea 
known to interested 


Londoners during four years of the dramatist’s residence in 


of piecing together what = is have 


We all know that our modern playwrights are 
We may 


the capital. 
keenly alive 
safely infer that Shakespeare took note of all that went on, 
of the political and religious developments, of the news of 


to what is happening around them. 


foreign wars and domestic troubles, of the crimes and scandals, 
the festivals and merry-makings. as of the new poems and 
romances and tales of adventure oversea that came from the 
Press in the London of his time. 
all these things had an influence upon his mind and his art, 


And we may be sure too that 


and that his plays have many a topical allusion, obvious to 
his contemporaries if not to us who know so little of the 
Klizabethan age except Now Mr. 
Harrison, steeped in the history and literature of that period, 
has undertaken to compile a diary such as a Pepys or Evelyn 
or Horaee Walpole might have kept had he lived in London 
between the vears 1591 and 1594. It was a task which called 
not merely for wide reading and exact scholarship but also for 
It would have been fatally 


in its broader aspects. 


good judgment and imagination. 
easy to construct a chronicle like the ~ Annual! Register,” 
to which experts might refer, but which few would read, 
Fortunately Mr. Harrison has avoided this peril and has carried 
out his plan so adroitly that his book is most entertaining. We 
are taken back to Shakespeare's London, follow for four 
years the events great and small that excited its attention, 
and read of those events in the words, or in the style, of the day. 

No historian except Professor Cheyney has concerned himself 
greatly with the closing vears of Elizabeth's reign, so glorious 
in our literary annals and so gloomy from the political and 
economic standpoint. Mr. Harrison’s diary brings out the 
fact that an English army, in conjunction with the Huguenot 
Henri IV.; was fighting a toilsome and costly campaign in 
Normandy against the forces of the League and Spain. Roman 
Catholics and Anabaptists alike’ were suffering for their 
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faith. Witches were exciting terror. The plague was taking 
heavy toll of the citizens, so that more than ten thousand died 
in a year and the civic feasts had to be curtailed. Shrewd men 
gossiped of the quarrels among Elizabeth's courtiers, of the 
audacious behaviour of Sir John Perrot, of the preoccupied 
air with which Burleigh moved through the ante-rooms, of 
the plots against the Queen that had been detected, of the 
outlook for the succession. The war at sea with Spain was 
continuing. Tales of daring voyagers like Cavendish, of 
prisoners like Hortop who had escaped from captivity in the 
Indies, or of exploits like the taking of the Great Carrack, 
**Madre de Dios,” at the Azores in 1592 by an English fleet 
were welcome news to Londoners. 

The Queen's progresses were followed with lively interest. 
When, for instance, she visited Oxford in September, 1592, 
she attended a “philosophy act” at which one question 
was ** Whether on account of the age of the world men be less 
heroic now than formerly ?** The Queen, having listened for 
half an hour to the Latin harangue, grew impatient with the 
University orator. Embedded in the diary come the literary 
and dramatic entries that are usually isolated from their 
context as if London was only populated by authors. They 
acquire «a new significance in this setting. Nor does Mr. 
Harrison fail to include notices of murders, thefts, and disorders 
—including an unmannerly disturbance at Gray’s Inn on a 
festival night—which must have been sadly common in 
Elizabethan London. We dare not begin to quote from the 
diary. It is too full of quotable passages. Taken as a whole 
it presents a most vivid picture of London life and London 
thought in Shakespeare’s time and will serve henceforth as 
the inevitable background for any pen-portrait of Shakespeare 
himself. 

Mr. Harrison indicates in an all too brief appendix on the 
poet's life the value of such an intensive study of his sur- 
roundings as is here made possible. A number of typical 
allusions are given ; the reader may discover others for himself, 
It remains to be added that the references to all the entries 
are scrupulously recorded at the end, that the illustrations 
are numerous and excellent, and that the book is finely 
produced, as befits a work which everyone may read for 
pleasure and which every student of Shakespeare must take 
very seriously. 


The Glamour of the Chase 


My Horsrs and other Essays. Edited by E. D. 


Cuming. (Blackwood. 20s.) 


By Nimrod. 


Tuis book is a selection of the occasional papers of Charles 
James Apperley, many of which appeared in the New Sporting 
Magazine, by which Apperley was employed as a hunting 
correspondent. It is admirably illustrated by old sporting 
prints, many of which we do not remember having seen before 
and Mr. Cuming is to be very heartily congratulated on his 
enterprise. 

By far the most significant of these papers is the short 
diatribe against steeplechasing. An ardent foxhunter, writing 
in 1840, objects violently to the institution of steeplechase 
meetings. A most entertaining parallel can be drawn 
between the Grand National of Lottery in 1839, and that won 
by Tipperary Tim in the present year of grace; a parallel 
from which the reader may draw his own conclusions. Nimrod 
writes :— 

“IT am now induted to speak out boldly, in consequence of 
what has just taken place at Liverpool in a disgusting exhibition, 
absurdly designated the *‘ Great National Steeplechase.’ ”’ 

Then, after a short description of his own experiences of 
*“the most cocktail pursuit ever entered into by English 
gentlemen,” he examines 

“the proceedings in the late Liverpool affair. Out of thirteen 
horses, first-rate fencers, we may conclude with first-rate horsemen 
on their backs, eight fell.” 

Four of them fell 

“opposite to the Grand Stand before the ladies, the riders lying 
stunned and maimed before their eves. . . . Are such scenes at all 
in character with the tender sympathies and finer feelings of 
woman's breast? Even pagan propriety provided against the 
outrage: women were not only forbidden to be present at the 


Olympic games, but to be within many miles of the place, a river 
being the boundary between the exhibition of manly intrepidity 
aecompanied by danger, and what ought to be preserved as the 
distinguishing characteristic of the female sex. 





ee 





Much more follows in the same strain. The reason of the 
large percentage of falls is given as the pace at which a race 
of 4) miles with thirty fences was run, to wit a mile every 
3 minutes.” 

This year thirty-nine horses started, Tipperary Tim alone 
finishing without a fall. Six horses survived the first circuit, 
The winner is an altogether exceptional jumper (the reviewer 
has often ridden another horse behind him over the fences 
of his training ground); yet had he not been among the most 
lightly weighted horses in the field, it is probable that he, too, 
would have succumbed to the pace and the heavy going, 
The race was run at very little more than two minutes for each 
of the 4} miles. Several hundred thousand = spectators 
attended it, including a very large proportion of women. 

We do not subscribe to Nimrod’s hatred of steeplechasing, 
because we believe from experience and observation that most 
steeplechase horses thoroughly enjoy their game; but we 
believe that the Grand National Steeplechase would be a 
truer test of the best steeplechase horse were it run at weight- 
for-age over fences something less formidable than at present, 
As conditions stand, it is well known that most of the riders 
feel it desirable for that one race to impregnate themisclyes 
with Dutch courage before going to the post. 

The first half of this book is a personal record of Nimrod’s 
horses, his bargains, and his failures. He was nowhere at 
pains to be concise, but his varns generally culminate in a 
great leap to hounds, or a perilous escape. a wager on « trial 
of skill, or a reckless dinner-table jest. Both here and in his 
papers on coaching, he is seldom aware of the loveliness of 
the English countryside ; 
that glamour in the lives of its inhabitants that departed 
with the motor car and that he feared might vanish with the 
antiquated steam carriage. 

From the remainder of the very diverse subjects here treated, 
the two short chapters on hare hunting afforded most delight, 
Nimrod lamented the tendency of the harrier to become a 
perfect miniature foxhound. What was a tendency then 
is a rule to-day : and we believe that this is the reason why 
beagles are flourishing, while most harrier packs have fallen 
upon hard times. 
the hare, but the field are able to enjoy that intricate hound- 
work, only to be seen by followers of foxhounds over the 
arduous fells of Cumberland and Westmorland. Then may 
they exclaim, as the great Leicestershire man declared to 
Nimrod: ** I have never seen real hunting before.” 

This book would make an ideal Christmas present for the 
sportsman of either sex, voung or old. 


The World’s Common Danger 


The Shadow of the World's Future. 
Knibbs. (Benn. 10s. Gd.) 

Ar best, our hungry descendants will be fighting for food 

within 260 years. At worst, our own children will, in eighty- 

five years, see the filling up of the world and the desperate 

struggle for bare existence which will ensue. The latter is 

more likely than the former. 

These estimates of Sir George Knibbs seem to have created a 
sensation, though—as he himself would be the first to acknow- 
ledge—there is nothing substantially new in them. Indeed, 
only recently KE. M. East, in his Mankind at the Crossroads, 
pursued much the same line of thought and reached practically 
identical conclusions. The value of the present book lies 
rather in the massing of weighty scientific support and in the 
terseness and clarity of the writing. Anyone can read it. 
Sir George sets out to estimate from his own and other men’s 
work (1) how much, at a pinch, of the earth’s land area 
could be brought under cultivation; (2) how much food 
could be grown on it with all possible improvements in 
agriculture ; (3) in how many vears the population of the 
world, at various rates of increase, would reach the utmost 
limit set by the food supply. To-day we number 1.950 
mnillions, and if we grew at the world-rate during the past 
century of 0.864 per cent., our descendants in 2169 A.D. 
would number 15,600 millions, a figure quite beyond the 
earth’s resources. If we grew at the recent rate of the Western 
world, 1.16 per cent. per annum—by no means the highest 
rate of increase known—the limit would be reached between 
85 and 150 years hence. Sir George establishes his case 


but he was acutely conscious of 


With beagles, not only are the odds on 


By Sir George H lley 
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hevond reasonable doubt. and greatly strengthens it by studied 
understatement. IIe tells us the best, not the worst. 

No ane. of course, would expect mankind to grow to the 
limit, and then to stand still and starve. Long before then 
death rates would start to rise and standards of living to 
fall, acute migration problems would flare up into wars, 
and starvation, plague, and sudden death would thin the 
pattalions of humanity in the good old-fashioned way. It 
js rather curious, incidentally, that Sir George, in discussing 
the extremely low rate of increase of mankind up to the 
industrial revolution, should incline to attribute it to cata- 
clysms and devastating unknown plagues. It is sufliciently 
explained by the very high death rate which is known to be 
normal among animals and primitive men. The lowering 
of that death rate and a consequently high rate of increase are, 
as he says, the unusual phenomenon ; though we, creatures 
of a day, tend to look upon it as normal and undisturbing. 

Echoing both Sir George and Mr. J. Maynard Keynes, one 
can safely say that population * is not merely an economists’ 
problem,” but will in the “ very near future be the greatest 
of all political questions,’ “national and international. Sir 
George therefore pleads for the setting aside of national 
egoismis, and for united international action to tackle it before 
it comes acute. His tentative * constructive 
birth control,’ which includes, but does not mean, contra- 
ception. It certainly involves, in his opinion, the checking 
of the fertility of the relatively ** less fit’? and very fecund. 
One wonders, indeed, whether this, the qualitative aspect, 
isnot also the key to the whole problem. It should not be 
over difficult for populations of well bred and well educated 
citizens to control though it would be quite 
impossible to check the reproduction of a seething mass of 
people little higher than the beasts. 

Sir George makes some particularly 
which Professor Pearl believes 


remedy is 


themselves, 


useful criticisms of 
the too-rigid ** logistic curve ~ 
to describe population growth, though he is wrong in assuming 
(as he appears to do) that the food supply was the limiting 
factor in the latter's experiments. At the same time, he 
tends to support the main implication of Pearl's work, that 
its own density is the factor which governs the increase of a 
population. This is significant, for Sir George is one of the 
most cautious and experienced of the world’s statisticians. 
This theory has a very practical bearing on immediate 
migration problems, since to relieve density by large-scale 
migration will only speed up natural increase in the emigrating 
country, while perhaps damping it down in the country of 
immigration. Therefore, as Sir George points out, it can only 
be a temporary relief for local population problems. He 
does not add what is very possibly true, that migration may 
thus even bring nearer the day of world saturation. It 
populates the few remaining vacant spaces, while removing 
a check on the increase of overpopulated countries. Ie 
emphasizes that even the relief afforded by 
migration is largely offset by economic difficulties and by the 


temporary 


barriers of language, race. and social custom. 

Quite a little book, but it may be described as Jimmy Wilde 
once was (by a dazed opponent), as “a ghost with a ‘ammer 
in his fist.’ It has ** punch” and goes straight to the point. 

EL. pon Moore, 


The Paris Pact 


Information on the Renunciation of War, 1927-1928. By 
J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
This Pact Business. By Dr. W. H. Edwards. (Gollancz. 
2s. Gd.) 
UnpovusrEep.y the real significance of the Pact for the Renun- 
ciation of War was lost upon the statesmen who assembled 
in Paris on August 27th. ‘Throughout the protracted nego- 
tiations neither the Foreign Office nor the Quai D’Orsay 
attached much more importance to it than to the usual Peace 
Society resolution, and, as we know now, they were all the 
time busily occupied with a move of their own which was in 
in the best—or worst—traditions of the old diplomacy, 
How could this queer American notion of outlawing war be 
any improvement upon the efforts of European statesmen who 
had made it their business to work for peace through the 
League of Nations ? Yet surely in this instance the people 
were wiser than their rulers. Time will show that Mr. 
Kellogg is justified in his confidence in the popular instinct 


which compelled this solemn act of faith. Faith alone, how- 
ever, will not heal the gaping wound in civilization which is 
made by war and the menace of war. There must be know- 
ledge. When this post-War period becomes history—as are 
already the days before 1914—there will be no more instruc- 
tive story than that of the Paris Pact. Here it is complete, 
speeches and documents with a minimum of commentary, 
and Mr. Wheeler-Bennett deserves our heartfelt thanks. 

People who talk glibly of the necessity of substituting law 
for war in the relations between States are apt to forget that 
an effective legal order in any society depends on certain con- 
ditions which in the international society are still far from 
being fulfilled. 
remedy, as long as its use is legitimate according to the-rules 
of diplomacy, the conditions for the building up of an effective 
legal order simply do not exist. But now we have at last the 
proper distinction between the lawful and unlawful use of 
force. That is the significance of this Pact business, as Mr. 
Philip Kerr explains in an admirable little Preface. 

For the Pact is nothing else but the head and corner-stone of 


As long as war remains a recognized legal 


an international system based upon the same principle as that 
which alone has maintained peace in any civilized country 
at any time. First you must renounce and prohibit the use 
of violence, then you must create alternative modes of settle- 
ment of disputes—the League of Nations provides the law 
courts and legislature in embryo—and finally you must have 
a police force to stand behind the law as a guarantee that 
pacific means be employed. 

Lest we be dazzled by this wonderful new light, Dr. 
Kdwards, a German by birth, throws in the shadows. His 
little book is a plea for plain speaking about the grim realities 
of the European situation, and he argues, in fact, that the 
statesmen were chary of putting their signature to yet another 
peace pledge because their calculations are based on the 
certainty of a Franco-Italian conflict provoked by the 
*schemers and plotters” just as was the Anglo-German 
tussle before 1914. He aflirms, nevertheless, that if only 
Great Britain, France and the United States work together, 
peace is assured. The idea that the League of Nations repre- 
sents a means of ventilating national grievances does not seem 
to have made much progress in the German mind. And 
why—oh why—does Dr. Edwards believe everything he reads 
in the newspapers ? 
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WILLIAM, PRINCE OF 
ORANGE 
Afterwards King of England 
By MARJORIE BOWEN, Author of Sundry Great 
Gentlemen. With 16 illustrations. 18s, net. 


The author here deals with the life and character 
of William III. up to 1673. His early life is 
not at all well known to English readers and 
makes a narrative of varied and dramatic incident. 
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Ss oes msoseensesseg 
4 Let us make it clear to those 
who suffer that we do not mean 
i to leave them to suffer alone. 
/ THE PLIGHT OF 
“4 
| THE MINERS | 
i | 
i if 
: A National Emergency i 
i The Spectator has already drawn the atten- 
4 tion of its readers to the seriows position in 


the mining areas, especially in South Wales. 


i WV HOLE DISTRICTS are becoming derelict—shops 
4 closing, shopkeepers hopelessly in debt, even public 
‘| bodies unable to collect the whole of their rates, 


, ALNUTRITION is the medical word on the children’s ; 
! card; perhaps if it were called “starving” it would 
‘| better describe the undergrown children, with their little 
"| sticks of legs and arms. 

io ALL mining districts the scale of relief is less than that 
of unemployment pay, and nothing whatever is granted 
| to unmarried able-bodied men. 





MONEY AND CLOTHING ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 
Please send gifts, which will be gratefully 
=e acknowledged, to: 
Society of Friends (Quakers) 


COALFIELDS DISTRESS 
COMMITTEE 


! 

(Chairman: Joan Mary Fry), i 

Room S, FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON RD, i 
LONDON, N.W.1 ] 

Clothing from the North of England I should be | 
sent to Friends Mecting House, Mount Street, | 
Manchester. $ 

















Fiction 
In War and Peace 


bea or «| of Sergeant Grischa. By Arnold Zweig. (Scckop 
3 
The Robber Band. By Leonhard Frank. (Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
The Bells of Shoreditch. By Ethel Sidgwick. (Sidgwick ang 
Jackson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Spacious Adventures of the Man in the Street, By 
Elmar O'Duffy. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
The Case of Sergeant Grischa is certainly one of the most im. 
pressive chronicles of the War. Arnold Zweig compels our 
minds towards the Eastern Front, the Ober-Ost, in the disia. 
tegrating year of 1917. Part of the weary German Army, for 
the time inactive, is occupying an alien and fertile regiog 
covering Courland, Lithuania, and North Poland.  Crischg 
Paprotkin, a Russian prisoner. has been working in a German 
labour battalion. Longing irresistibly for his “ome, he 
escapes and trusts himself to the perils of the forest. After 
many adventures he is recaptured ; and, since he is w earing 
for purposes of disguise the identity disc of a dead man, he 
is condemned to death as a spy. But he proves himself to be 
Grischa ; and, because his simple, humorous ways _haye 
interested many of the officers, even the old General himself, 
in his fate, he seems to be saved. Major-Commiandant 
Schieffenzahn, however, the inexorable organizer and lover of 
annexations, decides that it would be bad for discipline if the 
Russian’s identity were admitted and the sentence reversed, 
A heavy snowstorm breaks the wires, so that a late stir of 
repentance in the autocrat cannot take effect. Sergeant 
Grischa perishes by what is recognized by all as a judicial 
murder. The background to this piteous martyrdom is vast 
enough. The beauty of the seasons passes feverishly over the 
tortured earth. In Europe and Asia the living walls of men 
crumble under ghastly shell, and desperately reassemble, 
Officers of every kind, common soldiers, lawyers, Jews, fait 
young nurses in typhus hospitals, looking on Grischa, are illu- 
minated in all their different fashions. But it is the artless 
Grischa himself who keeps the centre of the vast play. This 
gentle, pensive, and lovable peasant, fond of food and sleep and 
his distant wife, and Babya who was so generous in the wood, 
takes on the awful significance of a victim in his Jong drawn 
out passion. As he accustoms himself to his coflin and his 
grave, and submits himself uncomplaining to his last solitary 
agony, the pathos becomes intolerable. There is no comment, 
however, or direct propaganda. The atmosphere is that of an 
indulgent melancholy. Even Schieffenzahn is sett 
sionately explained. Indeed, the analysis becomes now and 
then almost nervously overdone. But this is a book rich in 
human character, and radiant with the young chivalry that 
flames against injustice. One is glad to know that the 
dandified and daring Lieutenant Winwied will reappear in 
another volume. 

The Robber Band of Leonhard Frank practises its childish 
stratagems in times of peace in the ancient city of Wiirzburg, 
seen in bright colours and sharply set angles. The book has a 
kind of distorted beauty ; yet the impressions of shock and 
horror prevail. These desolate boys are driven to seek theit 
crude Wild West ideals by such an appalling cruelty and in- 
difference on the part of their natural guardians. The style 
is sudden ; the transitions abrupt. It is an incoherent and 
amazing story. The boy called ** Old Hammer-fist ” alone 
keeps his early vow and starts for America, though he does 
not get farther than Dresden and Munich. The conclusion of 
his conflicts is rather obscure. Drinking places, evil streets, 
clinics, slaughterhouses, miserable rooms flash upon the eyes 
as if slits had been rent in the darkness. It is a night- 
mare world ; but you are driven vehemently along by some 
implacable force. 

The Bells of Shoreditch could not be more dissimilar. Appre- 
ciators of Miss Sidgwick’s deeply meditated books will expect 
to encounter well-bred people wearing a pleasant culture as 
lightly as a flower, and indulging freely in intimate and 
quietly humorous colloquies. Such expectation will be ful- 
filled. The charming Sheriff family is carried over from 
Laura. Auburn, the eldest daughter, is treasurer of 4 
** superhouse ” in Bloomsbury ; and Edith her sister drifts 
about murmuring “ Kilmeny,” and seeming rather like that 
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from readers who have 


explained in a little book entitled “ 
There are four different editions of this book, one dealing 
with French, another with Spanish, a third with Italian 
and a fourth with German, 
of any one of these books by writing for it to-day to the 
Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 96 Pelman 
Bloomsbury Street, 
are particularly asked to state which of the four you 
want, and it will be sent to you by return, gratis and post 
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“TWO MONTHS AGO I KNEW 
NO FRENCH.” 


Interesting Letter from Reader Who Has ed 
the New Pelman Method of Learning 
Languages. 

An interesting tribute to the efficacy 
method of learning French, Spanish, German and Italian 
without using English has just been received in the shape 
of a letter from a reader who is taking the Pelman 

French Course. It runs as follows :— 
perhaps, even yet too early to 
, yet it would be unfair not 


review 
this occasion of 


‘hh & 


as a whole to take 


appraising it. In place of generalisations, let me take my 
own experience. 

“Quite recently an odd volume Boursault’s comedies, 
written under the blaze of Moliére’s sun, and therefore not 


read much now, came into my hands. It had been rescued in 


1916 from the library of Peronne in the Somme battles. It 
was dated 1824, and | shall never forget the thrill of seeing on 
the title-page ‘ Imprimcur du Roi.’ 

So near, then, seemed the Revolution, the ebb and flow of 
France’s political history! A vastly entertaining volume of 
Dumas, dated 1866, came from the same library. I read its 
20) odd pages in a couple days, averaging 25 pages an hour. 
My dictionary was needful but once in three pages or so 


months ago I knew no French, and now I can pen the 
saying that, | do not think a formal compliment 


, Two 
abe After 
Ss ncce ssary.” 
This letter is typical ot the 

from men and women who are 


ey aca received 
French, Italian, 


many 
learning 


Spanish or German by this new method. 


This method enables you to learn French in French, 


(German, 


translation from one language 


It enables you to //ink in the particular language you 


are learning. 


a Foreign Language without 
struggle with a mass 

rules and exceptions. 
language itself straight away 
almost unconsciously as 


learn 
‘liminary 


It enables you to 


you to the 
r grammar 
along. 

There are no vocabularies to be committed to memory, 
fashion. You learn the you need by 
using them, and so that remain in your 


We yrds 
they 


classes to attend. The new method 
Foreign Language in your spare- 
and in about one-half the usual 


There are no 


your own home, 


few further «¢ of letters received 


adopted this method. 


Here are a xamples 





‘Tl was able to pass London Matriculation (taking Spanish) 
last June with minimum and no drudgery, although | 
was always reckoned a ‘dud’ at languages.” (S.B. 373.) 

Last year | found your French Course of the greatest 
possible assistance during isit to | rance, unaccompanics d 
and out of hearing ol! A E, n glish tongue.” (G.O. 106.) 

‘] have spent son ved hour German studying by your 
methods. The results obt ned in so short a time are amazing 
With the aid of a dictionary, on account of the technical 
vocabulary, I now find I can master German scientific reports 
published in their own tongue (G.P. 136.) 

“T have found the Italian Course as interesting and absorb- 


satisfied with the 
excellent.” 

(I.B. 
learning languages is fully 
The Gift of Tongues.” 


more than 


Course is 


French Course ! am 
and consider 


ing as the 
progress made, your 
202.) 


The new Pelman method of 


You can have a free copy 


House, 
When writing you 


W.C. 1. 


London, 


of the new Pelman | 


your Course | 


| 
| 
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talian in Italian and Spanish in |} 
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Sale of the Lease! 
Sale of the Lease! 





proceeding daily 





LEARANCE of the Stock being urgent, Sale 
Prices are 25% to 50% below the original 
prices and the Directors now offer further 
20% discount. 
4/- in the £ off everything! 
including the SALE PRICES 
The Directors personally guarantee that this extra discount represents 
further re duction as slated, 
et for 12 per. DESSERT SERVICE. in 
12, plates, 2 c finest. WEDG WOOD 
comports Riel 
arine lue and gold, 





with lovely 
painted Swansea ros 
ORIGINAI PRICI 
£22 10 6G. 
SALE PRICE 
£10 10 O 
20", disco 2 
Net Sale Price 
£8 8 0 


One of a large selection all equally reduced. 





) Piee 1 
WEDCWOOD ( 
of th old Temy 
design Rackgrour 
of beautiful yellow ot 
whict are hand 
ename d Ct 
birds and pagodas 
rich tone of 
Border of blues and 
soft mauves of un- 
usual delicacy. 
ORIGINAI PRICI 
£24 16 6. 
SALE PRICE 
£12 10 0 
20%, discount 2 100 
Net Sale Price 
£10 0 O 





and interesting pieces have accumulated. These are 
being sold for what they will fetch—nv reasonable 


offer refused. 


/ During 168 years’ trading a great number of ==) 





A visit of Inspection 
will well repay you! 





free. Call or write to-day. | W 
A Overseas Branches: PARIS 35 Rue Boissy d'Anglas. | 43 & 44 New Bond St., London, . 1. 
EW YORK—71 West 45th Street. MELBOURNE—3%6 Flinders Lane. | 
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GET ALONG 
ALONE 


A new novel by L. W. VEDRENNE, 
author of Vanguard, This Generation, etc. 


The over-production of potential wives is 
a question that has quite definitely become 


* sur- 


desperate. It is with one of these 
plus” women that Mr. Vedrenne’s new 
novel deals ; in this particular case, wealth 
and leisure do not make the solution of 
the problem any easier—if, indeed, there 
is a solution ? 


75. Gd. net, 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., 
4° Museum Srreet, Lonpon, W.C. 1, 
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ON BEING A FATHER 
by . 
E. M. & K. M. Walker 


* 


Hitherto Fathers have been shame- 
fully neglected. Mothers, expectant 
and actual, have had it all their own 
way. But here, at last, is something 
for Fathers—an amusing and inter- 
esting book which will help them to 
take their rightful place in their own 
nurseries and give them greater in- 
sight into and understanding of the 
problems that arise both before and 
after the birth of their children. 

‘On Being a Father will first be read, 
then pondered over, and finally kept 
for future reference by a large public 

of worthy but hitherto neglected 
men. 


Witha foreword byC. Delisle Burns 
Illustrated. 5s. net 


JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 
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SERGEANT 
GRISCHA 


greatest war novel 


7s. 6d. 
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BOOKS 
MAKE THE BEST PRESENTS. 








THE BEST 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


WILL BE FOUND AT 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 


London, W. 1. 


Illustrated Art Books, Works by Favourite 

Authors in Beautiful Bindings, Dainty Edition 

of the Poets, Books of Travel, Biography and 
New Novels. 


THOUSANDS OF BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


WRITE for the CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 


We pay carriage on all orders of £2 and 
upwards 
and 
We deliver free by our Motors in most 
districts within a 20-mile radius. 
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rapt girl herself. But the story really concerns one Fiske, a 
r scholar, gentle, dignified, and musical, his amiable 
maligned mother, and his lovely sister, stolen by the mother's 
ganderer. The construction of the story seems to break down to 
akind of anti-climax. It is also hard to believe that Auburn 
really preferred Alan to Stancy, though the latter was “a 
young man of great possessions. Yet the quiet art of Miss 
Sidgwick’s portraiture so engages you thi it you merely wish 
to linger in the society of such ° * people—to borrow 
the favourite epithet of that pleasing schoolgirl Julia. 

Mr. Elmar O’Duffy’s vigorous satire, Adven- 
tures of the Man in the Street, does not admit the existence of 
Jovesome people. It has a flavour of Frewhon, a dagh of The 
Martians, and, at its very best, a tang of Gulliver's Travels. 
Mr. Aloysius O’Kennedy, having his spirit lured out of his 
body by an experimental * finds himself adrift 
in the Universe, till, borrowing another shape, he alights in 
Rathé, and finds a highly evolved people. Their ways astonish 
him; his account of Earth inspires horror and aversion. In 
his attack on the anomalies of religion he seems not to be 
sufficiently aware of its history. The mockery of some social 
matters, however, is very telling, and Mr. O’ Kennedy’s slightly 
discreditable adventures have their humours. 
RaAcnEL ANNAND 


* love some 


The Spacious 


Philosopher,” 


TAYLOR. 


THE WATCHER IN THE WOOD. By Maurice G, 
Kiddy. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Kiddy, having given us 


now partially breaks new ground, 
We say ** partially ©’ because he again uses his fertile imagina- 
tion to make our flesh creep. His hero is Captain Wetherby, 
a young officer of the Regency period. who is sent to a lonely 
Essex village, near which is a wood haunted by a vicious 
maniac, who spreads terror through the neighbourhood. 
Wetherby, who falls in love with the maniac’s ward, has some 
of those eerie adventures which the writer describes so well. 
But Mr. Kiddy has so contrived his story as to introduce Beau 
Brummel, the ** green man” of Brighton, and other historical 
figures, and to give us some convincingly natural pictures of 
eghteenth-century social and wayfaring life. Some readers 
may feel that he has mixed two styles a little indiscriminately. 
But at all events he has produced a novel which rivets the 
attention, and which suggests that he may some day succeed 
as well with historical romance as he has already done with 
sensational fiction. 

VENGEFUL GODS. By Gertrude Atherton. (Murray. 
ts. G6d.)—In The Immortal Marriage Mrs. Atherton told the 
story of Pericles and Aspasia. The present novel deals with 
the arrogant and stormy career of Alcibiades, the antithesis 
of Pericles in everything but ability and genius for leadership. 
Again we meet Socrates, Aristophanes, and other famous 
eharacters. Like its forerunner, Vengeful Gods is conceived 
upon a generous scale, and is at once an exciting tale and an 
absorbing panorama, reflecting, learnedly yet lightly, almost 
every aspect of Greek life in the days of its glory. 

THE SHADOW OF ABDUL. By II. Kk. Gordon. (Arnold. 
7s. 6d.)—Mr. Gordon has written another exceilent Anglo- 
Indian novel. The plot, centring around the daughter. of 
an English official, ingeniously, but not extravagantly, 


two excellent ** shockers,” 


links events in India with those in England; there are 
admirably depicted scenes of life in both countries ; and 


the love interest is strong and natural. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. John Gibbons, 42 Lang- 
don Park Road, Highgate, N.6, for the following : 


Questions on Police, Crime, and Fashions 

1. What famous crime first brought the drug hyoscin to general 
Rotice 7 

2. Which English city had the first modern system of Mounted 
Police ? 


> 


3. What is inside the Marble Arch, London 2 

4. In which country does the executioner wear dress clothes ? 

5. Who were the old Robin 

6. Who was the Swami ? 

7. For what purpose was Scotland Yard built ? 

s. Who was the first man in modern times to be executed in the 
Tower r of London ? 

%. What were 


Redbreasts ? 


* Jemimas 


10. What slight ce formity wa made a fashion by an English 
Queen 2 

11. Which were our first popular cigarettes cased at ten for 3d. ? 

12. Which famous actress popularized the “‘ poke bonnet "’ type 
ei hat ? 


13. What boys’ fashion did Queen Victoria popularize ? 


Answers will be found on page 800. 





More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 789.) 


A Musician at Large, by Harvey Grace (Oxford Unis ersity 
Press, 6s.), is a collection of articles written-during the past 
few years by * Feste” of the Musical Times. ‘These articles 
have been among the most delightful features of that journal, 
The special quality of * Feste’s’’ writing is the mingling of 
wisdom and kindly humour. A great many subjects are 
discussed in the book, among them a defence of opera, musical 
criticism, humour in music, Shakespeare’s use of music, and 
three chapters on Beethoven. The chapter on musical 
criticism comes at the end of the book, and contains all the 
essential qualities of the author's writing. Those 
inclined to dispute the value of the musical critic’s work may 
take comfort in this sentence from that chapter A virtue 
or defect may easily escape one critic ; it can har vet past 
the whole gang.” 


WN he are 


* * * * 


There is a tranquillity in Gilbert White's life and outlook 
that has always had its attraction among the fevers of civili- 
zation. Movements and causes left him unconcerned. He 
vegetated in Selborne, like a Chinese sage. with his own 
village the centre of his world, a large puffball or a bird's 
flight the most important subjects of his attention. In 
Gilbert White: Pioneer, Poet and Stylist (Murray, 15s.) Mr. 
Walter Johnson explains away this very notable quality : he 
tries to show that when White refers in his diary to the embar- 
kation of soldiers to America he is really being interested in 
world affairs and high politics. This is surely misleading : it 
was plainly a mere natural fact that came under White's 
observation. It is agreeable to wander with Mr. Walter 
Johnson through White's own writings: he corrected 
White's errors, proved his general accuracy, and composed a 
pleasantly discursive account of his life. 

oo ed * * 

M. Lévy-Bruhl has already added greatly to our 

of the primitive mind, and in The “ Soul” of t 


1 
nas 


hnowledyve 


Prin ik i 





de 


(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) he gives us the results of further 
industrious compilation and co-ordinating insight. His thesis 
is still the degree in which the primitive. in all his psychic 


processes, is a member of his group, thinking and feeling in 
terms not of his own individuality but of the family or tribe 
to which he belongs. This is putting Professor Lévy-Bruhl's 
thesis very barely in the book it is worked out with clarit 
and fullness, 
* % * a 

When one remembers with what terrible rapidity South 
Africa was deprived of nearly all her big game, it is dis- 
quieting to be told by Sir Hubert Wilkins about * thi 
dwindling fauna of Australia.” Whatever the causes. \ 
as in South Africa the result of ** skin-hunting,” whether they 
be pathological, or due to the progressive desiccation of the 


whole Continent or to introduced pests like the rabbit and 
prickly pear, the fauna of Ausiralia, he roundly says. is in 
the death-throes.” Therefore, it was that the British Museum 


planned to send out in the years 1923-5 a collecting expedition 
with Sir Hubert at its head before it was too late. ‘The record 
of that mission is now before us in his Undiscovered Australia 
(Benn, 21s.). The story is interesting from every point of 
view. There is much about the peculiar fauna of Australia 

its various marsupials, its monotremes, and those curious 
mound-building turkeys who leave their egys to hatcly out 
by themselves in fermenting heaps of earth and leaves. Many 


curious as well as revolting traits of the blackfellows are 


exhibited. In the northern tropical regions, on which the 
expedition chiefly concentrated, they still lead a practically un- 
disturbed life; but even they, for some niysterious cause, 
entirely unconnected with contact with the white man, are 
gradually disappearing too. The photographs are ot high 


ethnological value : there is one of an aboriginal woman with 
a rudimentary tail. 
x * *k * 

Anthologies of prose are becoming a’most as numerous as 
those of poetry, and this season Leicestershire will have its 
own, for A For-Hunting Anthology, compiled by FE. D. 
Cuming (Cassell, 21s.) has arrived just in time for the hunting 
season. The authors range from Gervase Markham (1631) 
to Lady Oxford and Asquith (1928), and the whole book is 
written in good hunting style (much of it unintelligible to the 
layman) and profusely illustrated. 

* * * tk 

The Journal of Careers (Messrs. Truman and Wnightley, 
61 Conduit Street, 1s.) is a very useful monthly for those of 
our readers who are looking for suitable careers for their sons 
and daughters. Captain Carpenter. V.C., R.N., reviews the 
prospects in the Navy ; there is a section devoted to * Oppor- 


tunities for Women,” and excellent articles describe the 
careers possible in Shipping and Industrial Management. 
There is also a list of Public School Scholarships, cla-sificcd 


This is a practical and useful 


according to 
magazine, 


age. 


very 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Changes at the Bank of England 


Tur Bank of England is very much to the fore at the 
_ present time as a topic of public interest. Before this 
week’s Spectator appears in print, the public will be in 
possession of the new Bank of England £1 and 10s. notes, 
representing the fusion of the Treasury and Bank of 
England issue, while a week hence the weekly Bank 
Return is likely to be of an exceptionally interesting 
character. The Bank has published this week a full 
description of the new Notes, to which, therefore, no 
further reference is needed here, while in the Spectator 
of November 10th I dealt very fully with the effect of 
the fusion of the Notes upon the Bank of England figures. 

Of even greater interest, however, than the details 
connected with the Note fusion, has been the announce- 
ment made last week concerning the personnel at the 
Bank. There has been general satisfaction in the City 
that the present Governor, the Rt. Hon. Montague 
Norman, has consented to accept nomination for re-elec- 
tion next April for the Governorship for another year 
from that date. This will constitute Mr. Norman’s 
tenth consecutive year of office, and, needless to say, 
that represents a complete break with old traditions, 
whereby the Governorship and Deputy Governorship 
respectively were limited to a period of two years. This 
tradition, however, was already broken many years 
ago, when, previous to and during the War, the late Lord 
Cunliffe served as Governor for five consecutive years. 

Tue Break wirn Trapirion. 

The reason for this break with tradition is not far to 
seck. The War has changed many things, but nothing 
perhaps is more striking than the manner in which 
post-War conditions have enlarged the activities of the 
Bank of England, and have expanded and emphasized 
its responsibilities. Even in purely mechanical and 
domestic matters, such for example as the work con- 
nected with the cnlarged Government Debt, and now 
with the fusion of the Notes, the activities and work of 
the Bank have increased enormously. Still greater, 
however, has been the enlargement of the scope of the 
Bank’s responsibilities in everything pertaining to 
international finance, and the net result is that absolutely 
expert control and management is an essential considera- 
tion. In Mr. Norman, the Bank possesses the ideal 
qualified banker, the banker, moreover, who has been 
in touch with every phase of War and post-War financial 
development and finally the banker who, by reason of 
the part played during the past decade, enjoys the 
confidence not only of the City» but of monetary centres 
all over the world. 

Tue New Dervty. 

In yet another respect, however, the Bank has just 
made a further, and in a sense an even more interesting 
break with tradition. When a fortnight ago, the some- 
what sudden retirement was announced of Sir Ernest 
Musgrave Harvey from the Comptrollership of the 
Bank of England, and when that announcement was 
accompanied by the statement that he was to be elected 
a director of the Bank, I refrained from comment in the 
Spectator, feeling convinced that by reason of his great 
abilities and invaluable experience it was unlikely that 
the services of Sir Ernest Harvey in the future were 
likely to be limited to those of the ordinary. director, 
although, of course, his election to the Bank Court in 
itself was a marked recognition of the value of his services. 

Events have now proved that my view of the situation 
was justified by the actual facts, for the further announce- 
ment has now been made that when Mr. Norman is 
nominated next April for re-election as Governor for the 
ensuing year, Sir Ernest Harvey is to be elected as Deputy 
Governor. This, of course, is absolutely the first occasion 
on which an ex-oflicial of the Bank has been elected to 
this high position of Deputy Governor and while the 
City by no means regards the development as indicating 
that in all times to come the ranks of Governor and 
Deputy Governor will be recruited from the officials of 
the Bank, this particular appointment receives universal 


‘complete. 
with such a subject, as, though fresh discoveries were continually 


approval. It is felt that with Mr. Norman as Governor 
and Sir Ernest Harvey as Deputy, the Bank wil 
possess an exceedingly strong team and in due course q 
suitable appointment to the Comptrollership will doubtless 
be made. 

Tue Retirc Deputy. 

That Mr. Cecil Lubbock, who has been Deputy for the 
past two years, should now be seeking relief from his 
onerous duties which have been so admirably fulfilled, 
is certainly no matter for surprise. The office of Deputy, 
as well as of Governor, is a whole-time job and usually 
those holding that position have other business interests, 
thus making the years of Governorship and Deputy 
Governorship a time of exceptional strain. It is one of 
the peculiar advantages attaching to Mr. Norman’s 
Governorship that, although a practical banker, he 
retired from business many years ago and is able, therefore, 
to devote his whole time to the Bank. Not only has the 
present Deputy, Mr. Lubbock, served the Court as 
Deputy for two years, but on a previous occasion some 
few years ago he filled the same position and the great 
value of his services to the financial community is very 
generally recognized in the City. 

Movine with THE Times. 

Aside altogether, however, from any question of 
personalities, the latest developments with regard to the 
Governorship and Deputy Governorship of the Bank are 
exceedingly interesting because, taken in conjunction 
with other circumstances, they demonstrate the manner 
in which the Bank is keeping thoroughly abreast of moder 
requirements. In some of the latest recruits to the Court 
of the Bank it has been clear that the policy has been that 
of securing the services not only of the banking expert, 
but of men in touch with the economic and financial 


problems of the hour. Thus, within the space of a few 
(Continued on Page 800.) 








COMPANY MEETING. 


WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY, LTD. 


Tue fifth ordinary general meeting of this company was held on 
November 2Ist, at the Abercorn Rooms, Great Eastern Hote!, E.C. 

Sir Edmund Davis (Chairman and Managing Director) said that 
the total sales of coal in the past year amounted to 724,186 tons, 


as compared with 610,025 tons in the previous year ; and the sales 








of coke amounted to 184,342 tons as compared with 147,357 tons. 
From the profit and loss account it would be seen that the sales of 
coal, coke, bricks, fireclay and by-products, at £608,860, showed 
an increase of £86,170, and he thought shareholders would consider 


that the balance of profit, £206,333, as compared with £170,066, 
was a very satisfactory result of the year’s trading. The gross 


tonnage figures of the output for the past five years were: 1{'23-24, 
637,364 tons; 1924-25, 722,740 tons; 1925-26, 885,036 tons; 


1926-27, 1,001,263 tons ; 
from No. 2 colliery. Although these were large and ver) 
factory figures, a better idea of the development which had taken 
place in the colliery during the last financial year might be formed 
trom the fact that the total driving amounted to 42,248 yards, 


1927-28, 1,093,523 tons, plus 57,616 tons 


satis: 


or approximately twenty-four miles. They now had about 250 
Europeans employed, including the staff, of which between 60 and 70 
were at the new colliery, and the number of natives was just « little 
short of 5,500, nearly 3,000 of these being engaged on underground 


work, 

As regarded the future, great developments were taking place in 
Northern Rhodesia, which should, in the course of time, mean 
much to the prosperity of this company. Shareholders would 
better realize this when he pointed out that already the loan 
Antelope Copper Mines, to which a railway from N’Dola had now 
been built, had approached them in connexion with the supply 
of about 8,000 tons of coal per month. As mines on the newly- 
discovered belts were located, developed and equipped, arrangements 
would probably be come to with this company for the supply of 
their fuel requirements. At the. present moment they only had the 
Bwana M’Kubwa Copper Mining Co., which already took about 
63,175 tons per annum in connexion with the operations at its 
Bwana Mine, but this tonnage would have to be largely increased 
when the development and equipment of its N’Kana Mine were 
It was difficult at the moment, of course, to deal fully 


being made, it required time to ascertain their value and thercattet 
to develop and equip any promising propositions. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a final dividend of 
7} per cent., less income tax, mal:ing a total of 174 per cent. for the 
year, was declared. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 





years we have had such additions to the Board as a — 
former Comptroller, Sir Gordon Nairne, a practical repre-} TONDON MARITIME INVESTMENT 
sentative of the outside banks such as Sir Charles Addis, COMPANY 

of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, , 

and still more recently Sir Josiah Stamp, chairman of the a. , 
London, Midland and Scottish Railway and one of our ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR. 
foremost economists. These additions to the Board, STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 
together with the impending appointment of an ex- 
Comptroller to the high position of Deputy Governor, | Tae Thirty-first Annusl General Meeting of the proprietors of 
indicate very clearly that the Bank of England is the London Maritime Investment Company, Limited, was held 


A Y + TE on Monday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
thoroughly alive to its new responsibilities and to the Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (the chairman), presided. 





great task which lies before it in dealing with the country’s The Secretary (Mr. O. A. Hall) having read the notice convening 
financial and industrial problems. the meeting and the audjtors’ report, 
Arrnour W. Kippy. The Chairman said :—rentlemen, I presume that, as usual. vou 
: will take as read the report and accounts for the year ended 
September 30th, 1928, which have been circulated to the stock. 
e n holders. (Agreed.) 
Financial Notes This is the 31st annual meeting of the company, and I am pleased 
= to be able to state that the results of the period under review Ww 


that the company has had another satisfactory year. 


; ; : b ar | After providing for depreciation, the net profit amounts to 
STRENGTH in the gilt-edged market and irregularity in other | ego 359, and, adding to this sum the balance of £5,600 brought 


departments have constituted the main features of the Stock | forward from last year, there is an available sum of £65,959 
Markets during the past week. The explanation of the | TnE DIVIDEND. 


Strenctu oF Bririsu FuNnpDs. 


strength of gilt-edged stocks, and more especially of British | After paying the dividend on the Preference stock and ailing 
Funds, is three-fold. In the first place, there is the usual | £8,160 to the reserve fund, the directors recommend, for thi ith 
; 


disposition to anticipate the possible reinvestment of a portion | year in succession the payment ef a dividend of 8 per cent. for 
of the War Loan dividends for £50.000,000 to be distributed | the year on the Ordinary stock, carrying forward the slightly 
on the Ist proxime; in the second place, notwithstanding | increased balance of £5,798. ; a 
the gold exports, a slig4tly better feeling has prevailed with | — From = a9 ene — th out the position of the 
regard to the monetyry situation; and, in the third place, | CO™PanY Cleary. at wil be observed that the sencrve Send; now 
: : , " . .ie a | amounting to £240,000, is invested in British Government securities, 
the market, rightly or wrongly, is disposed to anticipate The company has no Debentures or Debenture stock. As stated 
the appearance ¢cr¢ long of the Government's proposals for | in the report, a valuation of the company’s investments as at 
dealing with the debt maturing early next year, which in September 30th, 1928, shows that the capital and reserve fund 
one form or another amounts to over £200,000,000, though | are intact. The company is, therefore, in a strong and «ound 
allowance, no doubt, must be made for the probability of | financial position. : : 


some of the maturing obligations having been bought up in A number of new investment trust companies have recently been 
advance by the Treasury. formed, as, during the last thirty years, investors have come to 
* * * * realize that, by entrusting their capital to a well-managed investment 


company, they are able to obtain a reasonable rate of interest 
without incurring any undue risks. 
An investment company run on sound financial lines makes 


Prorit TAKING. 

In other directions of the Stock Exchange the tendency 
has been of an irregular character, and a good deal of much- provision for that large number of the investing public who, having 
needed liquidation has taken place. In some of the scrips | neither the time nor the inclination to study the position and 
of the new issues, and especially in some of the shilling | prospects of individual industrial concerns, are yet anxious to obtain 
varieties, the sales have been considerable and prices have | the benefits that might be secured by spreading their investments 
given way, while not the least striking feature has been the | over a great variety of interests. : 


fall in some of the Artificial Silk shares, and notably in British By acquiring the shares of well-managed investment companies 
Celanese. Only a few weeks ago-these shares were over £3, | they are able to get a higher rate of interest than is obtainable on 
whereas during the past week they fell to about 33s. British Government securities and yet minimize the hazards that 
’ t=] . 


are inseparable from putting their money into industrial or 
commercial concerns. 7 
SHIPPING PRoOsPECTs. British cargo shipowners, whose business it is largely to transport 
At the meeting held this week of the London Maritime Invest- | the grain crops of the world, have noted with particular satisfaction 
ment Company, the Chairman, Lord Kylsant, was able to present the record wheat crop harvested in Canada and the excellent 
a very satisfactory statement with regard to the financial | PTospects of wheat in Australia and Argentina. 
position. After adding over £8,000 to the Reserve, the There } a “yrs = ay FREIGHT MARKET. ~ — 
Directors are in a position to recommend for the ninth year ; i. “ may Aewrvse remy pokesixaem = pecan or 
in succession a divide ? cent. the ordinary stock market, owing to a greater demand for tonnage to carry the produce, 
im succession b divide nd of 8 per cent. on } - ’ * {| and during the last month the simultaneous demand for shipping 
with a small increase in the balance carried forward. — ING '| ton inconaued ‘bn: the extent that thé catlook for tramp shipping 
gether the company now has a Reserve of nearly £250,000, | seems to be more favourable than it has been for some considerable 
the whole of which is invested in British Government Securi- | time past. It is to be hoped that this improvement, though as yet 
ties. Moreover there are no debentures, and the Report | slight, may be maintained and steadily augmented. , 
states that a valuation of the company’s investments shows Times are still difficult for British shipping, which has to face 
that the capital and reserve fund are intact. Lord Kylsant exceptionally keen competition from foreign owners, who in many 
was also able to report rather better conditions in the general | cases are backed, directly or indirectly, by Government support, 
ireight market, and while times are. of course, still difficult, but I hope that British shipping can look forward to a better period. 
he expressed the hope that British shipping might look | , | bes to move : oan the report and accounts for the year ended 
jorward to a better period. September 30th, 1928, as submitted, be received and adopted, und 
that the dividend as recommended therein be declared and pair! 
* * * * Mr. A. A. Baumann seconded the resolution. 
FortTNUM AND MASON. The Chairman invited questions ; none was forthcoming and tho 
= , - . resolution was carried Unariimously. 
The increase of capital made last year by Fortnum and The retiring director, Mr. George Dodd, was re-elected; tho 


Mason would seem to have been thoroughly justified by | auditors, Messrs. Fookes. Hickman and Co.. were reappointed for 
resulls, the profits for the year ended August 3tst last amount- the ensuing year, and the proceedings terminated with a cordial 
ing to £52,671 against £42,447. The new shares do not rank | vote of thanks to the chairman and directors. 

for dividend until the current year. The dividend on the 
Ordinary Capital of £125,000 is 20 per cent., and £15,258 is 
carried to the General Reserve, while the carry forward is 
also increased. and it is evident therefore that there is every 
likelihood of a maintenance of the 20 per cent. on the addi- 
tional £50,000 of capital, shortly to rank for dividend, even 
without allowing for the extra revenue-carning power of the 
new capital itself. -A. W: Ki: 


% * * * 











Answers to Questions on Police, Crime, and 





Fashions 
1. Crippen Case. 2. Liverpool. 3. Police Barracks. 
4. France. 5. Bow Street Runners. 6. Leading light of a 
notorious case of the ‘nineties. 7. An opera house. 8. Carl 
Tiody. 9%. Elastic-sided boots. 10. Alexandra Limp. Choose your Christmas Gifts and Greetings early at 





HH. Ogdens “Guinea Goll. — 12, Edna May, ~—13. Highland |] ?HE CHALLENGE LTD., 24 Great Russell St., W.C. 1. 


airess. 
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